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THERE’VE BEEN 24 CHARCOAL FILTER CIGARETTES, BUT 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
NUMBER ONE. 


Lareyton 


FILTERS 


THIS ONE. _ 


Tareyton was America’s first _ filters have come. And mostly gone. 
charcoal filter cigarette. But today, more people smoke 

It’s been America’s best-selling Tareyton than all the other charcoal 
charcoal filter cigarette ever since. filter cigarettes combined. 

No surprise. Tareyton is Amer- e number one charcoal filter? 
ica’s best-tasting charcoal filter ciga- There’s only one. The first one. , 
rette. Twenty-three other charcoal Tareyton. pe 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





King Size: 19 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 20 mg. “tar, 1.4 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb. ‘73 





A banker bought two of our books. The /nternationa/ Bankers Directory and Myrtle Turtle. 


As one of the nation’s most versatile book publishers, Rand McNally publishes everything from a 
3,844-page Bankers Directory to a 25¢ book called Myrtle Turtle. The Bankers Directory provides 
detailed information about banks around the world—from Hartford to Hong Kong. Up-dated twice a 
year, the Directory is essential in helping banks conduct their business faster and more efficiently 
As for Myrtle Turtle, she got involved in a race with Freddy Fieldmouse and Skippy Squirrel 
Any 5-year-old can tell you who won RAND MCNALLY 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Last summer, in the week that followed the break-in at Watergate, 
only four TIME readers wrote to the editors to express their views. 
One of those four was prophetic: “The suspicious burglary at Dem- 
ocratic Party headquarters ... is a clear warning for all those who 
have been sitting pathetically on the sidelines to get concerned about 
the political future of our nation in this election year.” 

But the big political story that summer was the Democratic nom- 
ination of George McGovern for President, and then came the con- 
troversy over his running mate, Senator Thomas Eagleton. Water- 
gate submerged into the murk like another Loch Ness monster. TIME 
letter writers, however, consistently took a more critical view of Pres- 
ident Nixon than did the voters as a whole. As of Election Day, 
TIME’s mail ran roughly 4 to | against Nixon, compared with his 
60.7% majority of the popular vote. 

The real flood began after our April 30 cover story on Wa- 
tergate. One of the 393 Watergate 
letters we received that week said: 
“As one who voted for Nixon in 
November, and looks back on it 
now with dismay, it is encouraging 
to see some public demand for the 
resolution of Watergate.” But a 
number of readers still thought the 
press was exaggerating. Said one: 
“A few Republicans spy on a few 
Democrats and you write and 
preach and fume about it as if it 
were the worst scandal in history.” 

A lively debate had begun, and 
it has continued ever since at the 
rate of about 500 letters a week. 
To date, we have received more 
than 6,000 letters about Watergate. 
More than half of them have crit- 
icized Nixon in terms ranging from 
“Unfortunate” to “He should be 
committed,” while about one-fifth 
have supported the President. Roughly 15% claim the press and/or 
TIME are prejudiced against Nixon. And some readers just throw up 
their hands in despair over the whole mess. “Is there no other news 
in the world?” one of them asked. 

Every letter we get (an average of 1,200 per week) goes to Ma- 
ria Luisa Cisneros and her staff of nine, who answer the mail, an- 
alyze trends and distribute excerpts of the most interesting letters 
among TIME’s staff. Isabel Kouri, a letters correspondent since 1960, 
answers mail critical of our Watergate coverage. “A striking num- 
ber of readers are worrying about the image of the presidency it- 
self,” she says. Last week she wrote to one such reader: “It seems to 
us that in the long run, competent, thorough, honest and aggressive 
news reporting is the servant of the national interest, even though in 
some cases it may be momentarily embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment.” To which, amen. 


Rath P. Darden 
Pierre ce ee ee? RPE 


MARC RUBIN 


KOURI, CISNEROS & MAIL 
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For years, most car makers 
tried to produce cars faster and cheaper. 
We're trying to produce them 
slower and better. 


At one time, the assembly line seemed 
like a great idea. Products could be made 
easier. And faster. And cheaper. 

But the quality of products sometimes 
went down with the prices. Because working 
on an assembly line can be monotonous. And 
boring. And bored people usually don’t doa 
very good job. 

That’s why we've gradually been re- 
placing the assembly line with assembly 
teams: small groups of just three or four 
people who are responsible for a particular 
assembly process from start to finish. 

We think assembly teams will mean less 
absenteeism and less turnover. So we will have 
more experienced people on the job. People 
who are more involved. People who care more. 

It’s a slower, more costly system for us, but 


we know it builds better cars. And that’s some- 
thing that’s very important to us at Saab. 

That’s why every Saab 99 is built with 
front-wheel drive, rack and pinion steering, 
power-assisted four wheel disc brakes, and 
roll-cage construction. 

We want to give you the kind of car that 
every car should be. 


Saab. It’s what a car should be. 


There are more than 300 Saab dealers nationwide. For the name and address of the one nearest you call 800-243-6000 toll free. In Connecticut, call 1-800-882-6500 
All Saabs have a 12 month/unlimited mileage warranty 
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GREATEST NEW MEMBER OFFER 

IN RECORD AND TAPE HISTORY 
Other record and tape clubs make you choose from just a few labels. They 
make you buy up to 12 records and tapes a year. And if you don’t return 
their monthly IBM cards, they send you an item you don't want and a bill 
for up to $8.38. At Record Club of America we've BANISHED AUTOMATIC 
SHIPMENTS FOREVER! You NEVER receive an unordered recording. NEVER 
have to return any cards. You get only WHAT YOU WANT...WHEN YOU WANT 
IT. And always at the WORLD'S LOWEST PRICES! 


GET LPs ON ALL LABELS FOR 
$1.69 OR LESS...TAPES $1.99 
We're the world’s largest ALL LABEL 
Record and Tape Club, so we can 
give you the WORLD’S LOWEST 
PRICES on all records and tapes 
made, Guaranteed discounts up to 
81%! IMAGINE PAYING $1.69 AVER- 
AGE PRICE FOR TOP HIT $5.98 
STEREO LPs...including the very lat- 
est New Releases. $1.99 FOR $6.98 
STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGES AND CAS 
SETTES. Yet thet’s exactly the Sale 
Offer mailing now to members even 
as you read this! You can CASH IN 
ON THESE GIANT SAVINGS too—the 
instant you join—not after fulfilling 
some annoying “obligation” like other 
clubs. 


SAVE ON THIS SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Join Record Club of America today 
and TAKE AS MANY LPs or TAPES 
shown here AS YOU WANT (minimum 
of 5—no duplicate selections) FOR 
ONLY 99¢ EACH! Mail coupon with 
check or money order for 99¢ for 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 


CLUB HEADQUARTERS /YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 17405 


' (e) 


YES—Rush me my Lifetime Membership Discount Card, Giant All-Label Master 
Discount Catalog, plus subscriptions to Disc & Tape Guide Magazine and the 
™ Catalog. Also send me the 
(minimum of S.selections,no Guplicate selections) with a bill for the Club's 
Standard mailing and handling fee. | enclose 99¢ for EACH of my recordings 
1 am not obligated to buy any records or tapes ever--no 
yearly quota. If not completely delighted | may reture above items within 10 
RTANT. 2 of 3 LP of Tape sets count as 
2 or 3 selections; selections marked * are not available on tape 
ENTER LP OR TAPE NUMBERS BELOW—Sorry, No Mixing 
_. | am attaching @ separate sheet of paper to list additional selections 


for a total of $. 


days for an immediate refund. iM 


Mr Mrs Mess 
AT RA RO SA 
Sweet 


Cty 
APO & FPO ADORESSES, PLEASE FLL 
YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY HO. 


IMPORTANT! YOU MUST CHECK ONE: 


CHARGE IT to my credit card | am charging the above total (mashing and handing tee wil De Date 
wided) Crechone Master Crarge © Amencan Express © BartAmercard | Owners Curd 


me 
cmnaums nat noon tones LLLLLLI LITT IIIT) 
Prices and bstings may vary Shghty. Orders wll be serviced mm Canada by Record Gud of Canada 
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each of your recordings (a bill for 
the Club’s standard mailing and han- 
dling fee will be sent later). Receive 
by return mail your recordings plus 
incredible “BUY 1, GET 2 FREE” offer 
on 100's of Top Hit LPs and Tapes. 
New super-discount FREE or Divi- 
dend offer every 21 days. Remember, 
you receive FREE Lifetime Member- 
ship (never pay another Club fee for 
the rest of your life) with absolutely 
NO OBLIGATION to buy anything 
ever! 


ACT NOW AND YOU GET FREE 


FREE — All-Label Lifetime Discount 
Membership Card. FREE—Giant Mas- 
ter Discount Catalog of all readily 
available records and tapes. FREE 
subscriptions to Disc & Tape Guide 
Magazine and the AAAREHOUSE 
Catalog of hip products. YOUR OR- 
DER COMPUTER PROCESSED FOR 
EXPRESS SERVICE DELIVERY—no 
shipping on cycle! 100% money- 
back guarantee if items are returned 
within 10 days. AND NOW YOU CAN 
CHARGE IT TOO! 
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Cleaning Up the Country 


Sir / Bravo to the Supreme Court for its re- 
cent ruling on pornography [July 2]. It's 
about time we got tough with those greedy 
smut pushers and cleaned up America. 
DAVID R. BLAKELY 
Winchester, Mass. 


Sir / The Supreme Court has destroyed the 
First Amendment and this nation's dae to 
freedom of expression. Congress is begin- 
ning to restore the balance of power in its re- 
lationship with the Executive Branch. Will 
Congress also have the guts to stand up to 
the Supreme Court and restore freedom of 
speech and press? 

FRED N. BREUKELMAN 

Dover, Del. 


Sir / Chief Justice Burger's statement that 
“it is neither realistic nor constitutionally 
sound that the people of Maine or Missis- 
sippi accept public depiction of conduct 
found tolerable in Las Vegas or New York 
City” might be quite logical. 

But wouldn't it be even more logical 
for each individual to decide what he finds 
tolerable or obscene? 

Personally, I find billboards on the 
highways more offensive than porno books 
and movies. At least with porno books and 
movies a person has the option to either 
look or not, depending on his own taste or 
boredom threshold. 

EDWARD NOBLE 

San Francisco 


Sir / Censorship is obscene and without any 
redeeming social value. 

RICHARD L. KLASS 

Silver Spring. Md. 


Sir / Apropos of ros dissertation on the 
Supreme Court's latest ruling on the defi- 
nition of pornography, it might interest you 
to know that my aunt (age 89) considers 
TIME magazine to be pornographic. 

DIXON LYON 

Allenhurst, N.J. 


Sir / As an American serviceman with a 
mission to protect the freedom of America 
against those who would take it from us, I 
find the greatest “clear and present danger” 
to that freedom in the Burger court deci- 
sion on pornography and its far-reaching 
implications for repressive legislation. 

KENNY J. STRICKLAND 

Captain, U.S.A. 

Amman, Jordan 


Sir / Some tolerance of pornography is nec- 
essary, for if we distinguish it by its lack of 
“literary, artistic or scientific value,” we put 
censors in the position of deciding what 
constitutes art, literature and science, Their 
previous record is lamentable. 

The shift to local standards of obscen- 
ity recognizes that there are various view- 
points and considerable controversy on this 
issue, but these differences are not merely 
geographic. The existence of nationwide 
communication and distribution of infor- 
mation would force censorship to accom- 
modate the lowest common denominator. 

ALBERT T. LUNDE 

Chicago 


Nettles Island or Camperland? 


Sir / What is the point of “getting away” if 
we must carry all of our paraphernalia with 
us to insulate ourselves from a new envi- 
ronment [July 2]? Like the American tour- 


ists who asked the hotel clerk whether they 
were in the Paris or the Madrid Hilton, 
campers may soon be asking each other if 
this ts Nettles Island or Camperland. 
CHRISTOPHER C. BAKER 
Boston 


Sir / Not for me the spartan existence on 
lonely wilderness trails espoused by Philip 
Taubman. In the backwoods are the pierc- 
ing cacophony of songbirds, the harassment 
by vicious chipmunks and other wild beasts, 
the choking fumes of wildflowers. Give me 
the trailer camp with the solidity of con- 
crete beneath my feet. the rich aroma of 
half-burned gasoline, the reassuring hum of 
the flush toilet, the wall-to-wall people. Ah, 
the great outdoors! 

GARY REINESS 

New York City 


The Growing List 


Sir / After listening to the Watergate testi- 
mony, I would like to add my name to the 
list of people “unfriendly to the Nixon 
Administration.” 

RUTH M. WAGNER 

Wilmington, Del. 


Sir / Apparently the authors of the Nixon 
Administration's “enemies list" neglected to 
add what I hope in the end will be their 
greatest enemy, the Constitution of the U.S. 
RICHARD G. LONG 
University City, Mo 


Sir / There are many young men like my- 
self who obeyed the law when we were 
drafted though we disagreed with the legal- 
ity of the war. How many of the men in- 
volved in Watergate will emerge with an 
honorable discharge when all the facts are 
in? As one who has obeyed the laws even 
when I disagreed with them, I would like to 
register my vote for impeachment. 

ROBERT J. GIACOBBE 

Arlington, Mass. 


Sir / The revelation of the secret lists is 
shocking. This is a police-state operation 
and reminds us of the lists that Adolf Hit- 
ler kept during the 1930s, It is disgusting 
that the present Administration is so para- 
noid that it considers anyone a traitor who 
disagrees with its political views. 

(MRS.) FAYE WALLACE 

Los Angeles 


Sir / Do 245 pages make John Dean the 
world’s biggest tattletale? 

MELVIN P. KEISTER 

Lake Jackson, Texas 


That Bill for San Clemente 


Sir / I realize that $703,367 is a lot of mon- 
ey, and I have lost much faith in President 
Nixon, but any person willing to accept the 
responsibilities of a President of these Unit- 
ed States merits much more than we give 
him. I 3 wish that the American people 
would realize how much our Presidents de- 
serve for the continuous problems they 
must face 24 hours a day. 

BERNARD G. RUDER 

Columbus 


Sir / I feel the San Clemente property ought 
to be turned over to the public, with rea- 
sonable compensation to Mr. Nixon for his 
private investment, subsequent to his ten- 
ure as President. This nation, sprawling geo- 
graphically and culturally as it does, needs 
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Introducing the Triumph Spitfire 1500. 


Win after win. Race after race 
30 times last year the Triumph Spitfire 
showed the world what a champion- 
ship sports car is made of 

That was last year 

This year we have even bigger things 
in mind. And better 

This year's Spitfire has more engine 
than last year's racing champion. It's 
now a full 1% litres 

To go along with the greater power, 


lis year’s new 1500 has a 2 in 
wider rear track, a higher axle ratio 
3.89 to 1) anda larger 7% in. clutch 
All of which means more traction 
more stability, and more getaway 
power 
And to give you an even sportier 
sports car for your money, this year's 
Spitfire comes with a new racing style 
steering wheel, walnut dash and ad- 
justable headrests, not to mention 





other less 






improve 
We know you don't stay a champion 
by resting on your laurels fenivies] 
You'll know it too, the i tl 
moment you test drive the | | 
new Spitfire 1500 } 


[LEVLANG) 


Triumph Spitfire [500 


We make sports cars for everybody. 
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LETTERS 


a Western White House to let the people of 
that section feel a closeness to the Federal 
Government. However, for Mr. Nixon to 
retain the premises following his presidency 
would seem, at best. unethical 

ELIZABETH STORCH 

Lockwood, N.Y 


Sir / With all the public moneys spent to im 
prove the President's San Clemente home, 
I hope there is ample closet space for Pat's 
“respectable Republican cloth coat 
RAYMOND A. MCKEIGHAN 
Southold, N.Y 


Brand New Plane 


Sir / Your article “The U.S. Goes to Mar 
ket” [June 18] discusses the export sales of 
our F-5E IFA. You accurately point out 
that a number of Latin American nations 
are interested in the airplane to meet their 
air defense needs. However, a remark at- 
tributed to an unidentified air force officer 
of another country incorrectly describes the 
F-SE as “surplus remodeled equipment.” 

The F-5E is a brand-new airplane, just 
beginning to come off the production line 
The first production models are being de- 
livered to the U.S. Air Force and deliveries 
will soon begin to the other countries that 
have selected the airplane in competition 
with those of other nations 

W.E. GASICH 

Vice President and General Manager 

Aircraft Division 

Northrop Corp 

Hawthorne, Calif 


A Cheaper Way 


Sir / Why does the U.S. spend billions of 
dollars to fight Communism in Southeast 
Asia only to turn completely about-face and 
subsidize wheat shipments to the Sovict 
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... but just look at her now! 


When little Betania first came to our affili- 
ated Children’s Home in Brazil, she was 
nine months old and so undernourished 
her skin broke at the slightest touch. Her 
destitute mother had fed Betania on water 
sweetened with sugar—nothing else . . . 

And the nurse was afraid to double the 
sheet that covered 
the little girl be- 
cause any added @ 
weight might injure 
her fragile skin. 

But less than a year later—just look at 
Betania! You'd hardly know she was the 
same child. Good food, clean clothing, 
medication and love—have made the 
difference between a starving infant and a 
healthy, laughing child. 

Your love can help make such a differ- 
ence for another boy or girl. For only $12 
a month you become a CCF sponsor and 
help a needy child get a start in life. You 
will receive a Personal Information Folder 
telling you about the child you are helping, 
the child’s name, date of birth, personal 
history, special interests and a description 
of the CCF Project. Plus—a small photo- 
graph of the child. 

You will receive complete instructions 
telling you how to write direct to your 
child. Then will come a happy day when 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 





you receive a reply from your child—the 
original and an English translation. 

You may be wondering: just what does 
my $12 a month provide Well, this de- 
pends on the Project? The child—like 
Betania—may live in an Orphanage which 
receives aid from other sources, but still 
must struggle to give children the basic 
needs of life. Your gifts help make possible 
the extra advantages so necessary to a 
child in today’s world . . . shoes that fit, 
school books, nourishing food, a loving 
housemother. . . 

Or the child may be in one of our Family 
Helper Projects—a youngster with a 
widowed mother, impoverished parents or 
from a broken home. Your sponsorship 
will help keep the child with the family by 
helping supply food, clothing, school 
books, family guidance and a variety of 
services directed by a trained caseworker. 

So please look again at the picture of 
little Betania. She is only one of thousands 
of children who need someone to care. 
Let a child know about your love. Why 
wait another day? Thanks so much. 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Mexico and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emergency 
list.) 





Box 26511 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Ine. ricimona, v2. 23283 


I wish to sponsor a ["] boy [7] girl in 
(Country). 


{_}] Choose a child who needs me most. I will 
pay $12 a month. I enclose first payment of 


3 . Send me child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I cannot sponsor a child 
but want to give $ . 

(_) Please send me more information. 





Name 
Address 
City. 
State Zip. 

Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government's 


Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts 
are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, 


Toronto 7. v1 9270 














The neglected part of your 


And how to fix it. 


Your cash flow moves through it every month of every 
year. As do memos, invoices, and all kinds of other vital 
communications. It’s one of the hidden nerve centers of 
any business. Your mailroom. 

And, if you're like most businessmen we know, you may 
be spending so much time getting the work out to your 
mailroom that you haven’t had a chance to think about 
what happens when it gets there. 

And that’s too bad. Because it could be costing you 
dearly, in time and money and employee morale. 

At Pitney Bowes, we've been working full time for 52 
years to improve paper-processing for business. And we've 
learned this: that business travels at the speed of paper. 
(Nobody ever sent a bill or an invoice or a payment over 
the telephone.) 

And now, we've just developed a whole new design con- 
cept in processing mail for business. The Pitney Bowes 
Mailing Systems. 


Typical old style mailroom. 
Before Pitney Bowes Mailing Systems. 





This unique concept brings your mail processing up to 
date—instantly. 

It is a totally integrated system of paper-processing 
machinery and functional storage units and sorting racks 
and work surfaces engineered precisely for maximum 
efficiency in minimal space. 

These Systems fit virtually any space you have or are 
contemplating. In a room or in the open. In capacities 
from Mom & Pop Shop to Giant Conglomerate. 

The fact is, every one of our Systems will be especially 
designed for your needs. A Pitney Bowes expert will ana- 
lyze your paper-flow and make remarkably accurate pro- 
jections of just what sort of mail processing system suits 
you best. No more and no less. And, whether you send out 
fifteen letters a week or fifteen thousand, we'll design you 
a mail center that can do the job faster, better, more effi- 
ciently. (And the people who work in your mailroom will 
have a lot happier environment.) 


Charting your paper flow. The man from Pitney Bowes makes a 
detailed analysis of your special problems. And helps solve them 
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business. 


For the complete details on the new Pitney Bowes 
Mailing Systems, just write: Pitney Bowes, 1285 Pa- 
cific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904, or call one of our 
190 offices throughout the U.S. and Canada. Postage 
Meters, Mailing Equipment, Copiers, Counters and 
Imprinters, Addresser-Printers, Labeling and Marking 
Systems. 


a Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 





Any size, any space, any place. No matter how great your volume 
Cc 3 We 


of mail, or how 
Systems. You can lease this one for only $142 


This is a mailroom in 1973. A Pitney Bowes Modular mini-mail 
center, ideal for a small business. You can lease it 
$42.96* a month. 





small: you 


an't beat Pitney 25 Mailing 


46* a month 
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With Cola. The all-time favorite 


With Ginger Ale. Nicely spicy. 


With Soda. Also known as Bacardi & Bubbles. 


On-the Rocks. What's better than bare ice? 


Bacardi Mist with a Twist. Crush the rocks and —— 
you've gotit 

With Water. They even like this in Scotland 
Manhattan. Bacardi instead of whiskey. 


You'll take the Bronx and Staten Island too 


Old Fashioned. With Bacardi, it's very. 
new fashioned. 


Sour. Alas, poor whiskey, you knew it well. 


Eggnog. It'll jingle your bells at holiday time 


Planter's Punch. Tropical drinkers say this 
one's a great heat beater. 





Tom & Jerry. Arctic drinkers say this hot 
one's a great cold beater. 


Hot Toddy. Classic way to warm body and soul. — 
Hot Buttered Bacardi. Another tasty 
temperature raiser. 


Stinger. A way to get stung and like it. 


The last ounce orso. Achance to let your 
imagination fly and give Bacardi your personal 
mixability test. Stymied? Write for our free recipe 
book. It's even got enough drinks in it to get 

you to the bottom of your next bottle. 


Bacardi c 


You can get to the bot 


have the sam 


BACARDI, rum. 
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Union [July 2}. Isn't this in effect helping to 
perpetuate Communism at its very hard- 
core source? 

Would it not be cheaper for us if the 
average Russian living under Communism 
could feel the pangs of hunger to the point 
that he would have the courage to stand up 
and face his government in an eyeball-to- 
eyeball confrontation? Why should Amer- 
icans feed Russians? 

LAURA SMITH 

Birmingham 


Sir / Strictly in terms of what it will cost 
the American taxpayer, Russia looks bet- 
ter as an enemy than as a friend. Brezhnev 
came to Nixon as a friend in need, and ev- 
eryone knows that a friend in need isa friend 
to avoid 

LES TUSUP 

Mill Valley, Calif 


Talented Turncoat 


Sir / Instead of prattling her sour grapes to 
Time [July 2]. Carrie Nye should have been 
struck speechless contemplating her affect- 
ed performance in Divorce His/Divorce 
Hers 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton deserve to get 
roaring drunk recalling their idiocy in hir- 
ing this turncoat talent 

JOHN CARLYLE 

Los Angeles 


Sir / Please thank Actress Carrie Nye for 
providing the most enjoyable fit of hyster- 
ics I've had in years. That gal is in the wrong 
profession 

MRS. JAMES 0. MCCOWN 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


Advice from a Farmer 


Sir / Llappreciate TiME magazine and would 
advise the staff to buy broilers, eggs, pork 
and maybe beef wanted for eating after 
New Year's. Maybe you had better buy ex- 
tra bacon because eggs won't be too good 
by then. As long as price ceilings stay on 
my 300-head, hog-finishing house will con- 
tinue to stay empty regardless of what hap 
pens to feed prices 

I believe in a free marketing system 
rather than a huge bureaucratic control by 
a corrupt Administration, which needed 
George Meany’s support 

I would also advise you to fill stor- 
age space with sugar, cocoa, tires and so 
forth each time export embargoes are put 
on. Signed, a past Nixon supporter twice 
over 

CLARENCE HUYGENS 

Hospers, lowa 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
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You'll wake up feeling good 
if your back feels good. That’s 
why Sealy Posturepedic® is 
designed in cooperation with 
leading orthopedic surgeons for 
firm comfort—to promise no 
morning backache from 
sleeping on a too-soft mattress. 

Posturepedic isn’t made like 
| an ordinary firm mattress. Extra 
| coils give you more support. 
And, Sealy’s patented torsion 
bar foundation works together 
with the mattress for better 
} all-around support. 

Sealy Posturepedic is truly 
unique. It’s the bed that promises 
you a good night. And, a good day. 


SEALY POSTUREPEDIC 


The unique back support system. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
The New P.O.W.s 


Certain American impulses, it may 
be comforting to know, are flourishing 
in the midst of the Watergate malaise. 
The entrepreneurial spirit, for example 
Three Chicago businessmen are now 
marketing engraved Watergate brace- 
lets modeled after the P.O.W. bracelets 
so many Americans wore before the 
prisoners’ release from Communist 
jails. The current P.O.W.—meaning 
“Prisoners of Watergate”’—bracelets 
carry the names of former presidential 
advisers and the dates they were indict- 
ed or resigned. So far, there are four 
choices; John N. Mitchell (5-10-73), 
John W. Dean III (4-30-73), H.R. (Bob) 
Haldeman (4-30-73) and John D. Ehr- 
lichman (4-30-73). 

Selling for $3.95, the bracelets sup- 
posedly have an all-purpose message. 
“You can wear the bracelet until the 
man is either indicted, convicted, par- 
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doned or paroled, depending on your 
point of view,” says Louis Lerner, one 
of the three entrepreneurs. “What we're 
really hoping for is that on Jan. 19, 
1977, Nixon gives them all a presiden- 
tial pardon, so that all the wearers can 
take off their bracelets and throw them 
in one loud crash on the marble floors 
of America. Or they can send them back 
for recycling for the next scandal.” 


Massachusetts Refuses 


Once, the FBI's centralized criminal 
files seemed a gangbuster’s marvel: a 
mere call to the computer in Washing- 
ton could bring an instant rundown on 
a suspected Sacramento bank robber. 
Today Americans are more sensitive to 
the sinister uses of such rich stores of in- 
formation. Massachusetts, for example, 
has gone to extraordinary lengths to en- 
sure that its own statewide criminal- 
data system contains safeguards. Access 
to the files is carefully limited by law, 
and any citizen has the right to exam- 
ine and correct any entry under his 
name. One crucial point: in Massachu- 
setts arrests are not listed unless they 
have resulted in a conviction. 

Such fastidiousness has gotten the 
state in trouble with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under the leadership of lib- 
eral Governor Francis W. Sargent, the 
Bay State has refused to become part 
of the FBI's National Crime Information 
Center, partly on the ground that the 
FBI records arrests as well as convictions 
—a man could be in the criminal file 
even if he was innocent. In a letter to 
his second cousin, U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Elliot Richardson, Sargent took a 
swipe at Watergate (“To be frank, re- 
cent revelations concerning top govern- 
ment employees do not inspire confi- 
dence"), and explained that Massachu- 
setts would join the national file system 
only when it provides better guarantees 
of individual rights. 

That attention to the Constitution 
is costing Massachusetts millions of dol- 
lars; federal agencies insist that if they 
cannot check on possible security risks 
connected with federal programs, they 
cannot send the state money that is due 
it under these programs. 


The Rewards of Poverty 


A congressional subcommittee la- 
boring through forests of welfare sta- 
lstics paused last week to report some 
disconcerting facts: a family of four in 
New York City, alert to their oppor- 
tunities under welfare, Medicaid and a 
handful of other social-benefit pro- 


grams, can harvest a yearly income of 
$8,959, an untaxed sum that is the 
equivalent of $11,500 in taxable wages. 
Such hypothetical rewards, in other 
words, Operate as a real incentive not 
to work for a living. Indeed, the system 
makes it positively unprofitable to take 
a job, since that would result in mas- 
sive disqualifications. 

Thus a theoretical point was scored 
for the ancient opponents of “welfare 
chiselers.” Of course, it would take a 
Ph.D. in bureaucracy and creative sloth 
for a harried family to collect such rich- 
es. All the same, it does turn the work 
ethic upside down. The real issue is not 
so much those who avoid work as those 
who seek it and cannot find it—those 
husbandless mothers in particular who, 
for lack of day-care centers, cannot go 
to a job even when one is available. 

But the problem is deeper still. An- 
other study, this one involving welfare 
recipients in Detroit, has concluded that 
the working poor are just as impover- 
ished as those on the dole, and have lit- 
tle prospect of improving their lot 
through work. Poor working women, 
said the report, are in the worst con- 
dition of all, their wages and opportu- 
nities even more limited than men’s. 


Heavy Handicap 

Almost every race horse carries into 
each race the hopes and dreams of an 
ephemeral fan club: the men and wom- 
en who placed bets on him just moments 
before. But Knight Counter, a highly 
successful five-year-old, has a perma- 
nent cheering squad—the | 2,000 depos- 
itors of the defunct Prudential Build- 
ing & Loan Association in Louisville. 

A local judge ruled last month that 
Robert Huffman, a former auditor of 
the bankrupt association, could pay off 
the $28,555.65 he owed with the win- 
nings of Knight Counter, his most vis- 
ible asset. After the ruling went into 
effect, Knight Counter won two sec- 
ond-place purses at Liberty Bell in Phil- 
adelphia in June for a total of $7,765. 
According to the agreement, 40% of the 
money is being held in escrow for the 
12,000 depositors. The horse has $64,- 
000 to go to clear his owner's account 
—about as much as he won in the first 
five months of the year. 

Some of the depositors are under- 
standably impatient. One complained 
recently to Arthur Brown, the associ- 
ation’s receiver, that the horse should 
run every week. But that is the surest 
way to turn Knight Counter into Bad 
Debts. Rejoined Brown: “We might kill 
the horse if we did that.” 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


A Case of Pneumonia and Confrontation 


As Richard Nixon emerged from the 
South Front of the White House, he 
seemed forlorn, his shoulders sagging. 
None of his family were with him. He 
climbed into his long Lincoln limousine 
with his new chief of staff, General Al- 
exander Haig. The eight-car motorcade, 
led by acar full of Secret Service agents, 
slid off into the cool, clear Washington 
night. Thirty-eight minutes later, again 
looking preoccupied and rather alone, 
Nixon checked into the third-floor pres- 
idential suite at Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital. The President, said his personal 
physician, Dr. Walter R. Tkach, had 
come down with viral pneumonia (see 
MEDICINE). 

“| suspect it did not come on sud- 
denly,” Tkach told reporters at the hos- 
pital. “I suspect he felt tired and didn’t 
want to say anything to me about it.” 
Just returned from a 16-day sojourn at 
San Clemente, Nixon had begun feel- 
ing pains in his chest on Wednesday 
night. He put in a full day’s work on 
Thursday, then finally agreed Thursday 
night to check into the hospital. Tkach 
(pronounced tuh-kosh) said that the 
President would spend from seven to 
ten days there. He was, said Tkach, 
“moderately sick.” Nixon was given an 
antibiotic and an analgesic, and cut 
down his work load to one-quarter of 
its normal amount. With his pneumo- 
nia, he was running a temperature (be- 
tween 101° and 102°), and his breath- 
ing was slightly quicker than usual. 

Nixon has often said, “I never get 
sick.” The timing of the presidential ill- 
ness, of course, aroused both worried 
speculation that the condition had been 
brought on by the strains of Watergate 
and some cynical words around Wash- 
ington about a “psychosomatic illness.” 
There was no evidence whatever to sug- 
gest that Nixon's illness was more se- 
rious—or less serious—than stated 

Complex Battle. Even without his 
pneumonia, it had not been a happy 
week for Nixon, whose last unmitigated 
joy was probably his Inauguration night 
months ago. Quite apart from the pub- 
lic testimony, the Senate's Watergate 
investigating committee was bearing 
down on Nixon in a complex battle to 
force him to release White House pa- 
pers that might reveal the inner me- 
chanics of the scandal 

Tennessee’s Howard Baker and 
North Carolina’s Sam Ervin were de- 
termined to pierce the shell of Exec- 
utive privilege with which Nixon sought 
to protect the papers. Letters were ex- 
changed. First, Nixon, on July 6, flatly 
refused to let the committee see any 
White House documents, He also stat- 
ed that he would not agree to testify be- 
fore the committee. 

Last week, during an executive ses- 
sion, the committee agreed on Baker's 
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plan to draft a letter to the 
President requesting a meeting 
to resolve the question of the 
documents. Then Ervin put 
through a call to the President, 
who at that moment was try- 
ing to ignore his pneumonia. 
“We really need those docu- 
ments,” Ervin told Nixon. 
“And we need to discuss the 
matter with you.” Ervin went 
on to explain that documents 
dealing with politics or alleged 
illegal conduct could not be 
covered by Executive privi- 
lege. “What I really want,” said 
Ervin, “is for me and Howard 
Baker to come down and talk 
to you about this thing.” 

Nixon agreed to meet with 
Ervin—but he pointedly ex- 
cluded Baker, a reflection of 
the President's irritation with 
the Tennessean. The insult 
raised some eyebrows in 
Washington, but it did serve 
to establish once and for all 
Republican Baker's indepen- 
dence of the White House. The 
stage, at any rate, was set for 
Ervin to meet Nixon, after the 
President leaves the hospital. 
Ervin said, however, that the 
committee would not take the 
issue to court if the Presi- 
dent were to refuse to honor a 
subpoena for the documents. 
Rather, he explained, the committee 
would “simply allow the President to 
take the adverse inference that would 
be drawn from his action.” 

The Administration had other mis- 
eries with Congress last week. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
jected Career Diplomat G. McMurtrie 
Godley’s nomination to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asia and Pa- 
cific Affairs. As Ambassador to Laos 
since 1969, the committee's majority 
decided, Godley had been less than 
cleanly. Chairman J. William Fulbright 
and some others believe that Godley 
was involved in running a secret war in 
Laos during his tenure, and was part of 
a fraternity of Indochina experts re- 
sponsible for most of the American mis- 
takes there. The committee emphasized 
that it did not question Godley’s skills 
and was willing to approve him for a 
post somewhere else in the world. The 
White House and the State Department 
implied that the committee was penal- 
izing a career diplomat for obeying his 
instructions. But as much as anything, 
the committee was simply voting to 
bring some fresh thinking to the nation’s 
Indochina policies. 

There was some solace for Richard 
Nixon. The Young Republicans, meet- 
ing in Atlanta, passed a rousing reso- 





NIXON BEFORE ENTERING HOSPITAL LAST WEEK 
Also miseries with Congress. 


lution of support. On Wednesday night. 
ten conservative Republican Senators, 
led by Nebraska's Carl Curtis, went to 
the White House for cocktails. A month 
before, Curtis had stood on the Senate 
floor and declared: “Our President is an 
honest and honorable man. | believe in 
him and I want the whole world to know 
it.” Nixon was grateful, and so last week 
he invited the ten Republicans to join 
him in the White House library, where 
he discussed the budget, the energy cri- 
sis, foreign policy and, briefly, Water- 
gate. One Senator quoted the President 
as saying: “I don’t expect people to be- 
lieve in my morals so much as in my 
having some common sense. The whole 
performance was so asinine that I'd 
hate to have people think I knew about 
it in advance.” And then, ambiguously 
“As for covering it up, I don’t think any- 
body would expect me to go around 
bragging about it.” 

Senate Minority Leader Hugh 
Scott, who did not attend the cocktail 
meeting, recalls the President's telling 
him recently on a flight aboard Air 
Force One: “People can say what they 
want about me, but one thing they can’t 
say. Stupid I'm not. If I had caught any 
of these people involved with these go- 
ings-on, I'd have fired their asses the 
hell out of there.” 
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Mitchell: “What Nixon Doesn't Know...” 


Caught by the piercing television cam- 
eras in the Senate Caucus Room, the 
two John Mitchells seemed too much 
of a contrast to be reconcilable: 

The first Mitchell was the familiar 
figure of old, the nation’s serenely con- 
fident chief lawman and the President's 
top political strategist. The voice was 
firm, the denials of personal wrongdo- 
ing scathing (“a palpable, damnable 
lie"), the humor bitingly heavy (on the 
Watergate conspirators: “It would have 
been simpler to have shot them all”) 

The second Mitchell, harshly ques- 
tioned about his judgment and his truth- 
fulness, seemed shrunken and subdued 
His words slurred, his eyes watered, his 
face was flushed. This Mitchell, out of 
power and in eventual danger of being 
jailed, was bitter, muttering into the mi- 
crophones: “It’s a great trial being con- 
ducted up here, isn’t it?” 

Millions of viewers might admire, 
however grudgingly, the bravado of the 
first Mitchell, and sympathize at least 
fleetingly with the pained posture of the 
second. Yet as the former Attorney 
General undoubtedly would agree, 
those sentiments do not really matter 
What was of possible historical conse- 
quence was whether Americans be- 
lieved the insistent protestations of both 
these Mitchells about the innocence of 
Richard Nixon in all of the many Wa- 
tergate-related crimes and deceptions 

Frail Peg. Where the President was 
concerned, said Mitchell, his policy in 
effect had been “speak no evil,” and the 
President had been quite ready to see 
and hear no evil. Mitchell claimed that 
he withheld what he knew from the 
President in their many conversations 
Mitchell also claimed to be convinced, 
not by anything the President said but 
by what was not said in those conver- 
sations, that no one else, including John 
Dean, had told the President who had 
been involved in the Watergate plan- 
ning or its cover-up until at least nine 
months after the arrests at Democratic 
national headquarters. Moreover, de- 
spite the mounting public furor over the 
scandal, only once did Nixon even ask 
his close confidant what he knew about 
Watergate—in a phone conversation 
three days after the bungled burglary 
on June 17, 1972. Mitchell testified that 
in this conversation he merely apolo- 
gized to the President for “not know- 
ing what the hell had happened, and | 
should have kept a stronger hand on 
what the people were doing” at the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the 
President, which Mitchell then headed 

That was a frail peg on which to 
hang the contention that Nixon did not 
know. Obviously, the Mitchell version 
runs counter to the voluminous testi- 
mony by Dean, Mitchell's onetime 
protégé at the Justice Department and 
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the President's fired counsel. Dean had 
testified that beginning on Sept. 15, 
1972, he and Nixon had discussed ef- 
forts to “contain” indictments to the 
seven low-level arrested Watergate 
wiretappers, offers of Executive clem- 
ency and payments of money to keep 
these men quiet, an attempt to influ- 
ence a federal judge to delay Demo- 
cratic civil suits until after Nixon’s re- 
election, and ways to keep information 
from two impending congressional 
investigations. 

Even accepting Mitchell's testimo- 
ny completely, one still has to conclude 
that as the nation's highest law officer 
or as a close aide to Nixon, Mitchell 
1) condoned serious illegal acts; 2) put 
the re-election of one man above the 
law and the Constitution; 3) arrogated 
to himself the huge responsibility of 
shielding the President from vital facts. 

Unwise, unethical and perhaps even 
illegal, Mitchell's failure to inform the 
President about the criminal and deceit- 
ful activities of his associates was nev- 
ertheless based on a plausible rationale 
To give Nixon such knowledge, Mitch- 
ell argued, would either make the Pres- 
ident a party to the cover-up or would 
cause him “to lower the boom” on all 
those involved and thereby expose their 
activities. This would lead the public to 
blame Nixon for the wrongdoing of his 
associates. It would hinder his re-elec- 
tion chances—and this would be “ab- 
solutely unfair and unjustified.” 

Yet under critical questioning, 
Mitchell contended that he had made 
no parallel effort to persuade other 
knowledgeable officials to withhold sim- 
ilar facts from the President, and he de- 
nied taking any action to keep the ar- 
rested conspirators silent. Considering 
Mitchell's overriding concern for Nix- 
on’s re-election, his efforts to “keep the 
lid on,” as he put it, seemed much too 
limited to ensure the President's insu- 
lation, To admit broader activities, of 
course, could make Mitchell—who was 
not testifying under any grant of im- 
munity against criminal prosecution 
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more susceptble to a charge of con- 
spiracy to obstruct justice 

If Mitchell's account of his conver- 
sations with the President was correct, 
it raised troubling questions about Nix- 
on’s lack of inquisitiveness. The testi- 
mony led a highly skeptical committee 
chairman Sam J. Ervin Jr. to declare 
“Well, if the cat hadn't any more cu- 
riosity than that, it would still be en- 
joying its nine lives—all of them.” Three 
highly damaging interpretations of that 
lack of presidential curiosity seemed 
possible: 1) Nixon did not ask Mitchell 
because he too shared the Mitchell ra- 
tionale that he would be better protect- 
ed politically by a lack of knowledge, 
and thus he did not want to know; 
2) he already knew from others which 
officials were involved, and thus he had 
no need to inquire; 3) he suspected 
Mitchell's involvement and did not 
want to take action directly against his 
good friend. Another possibility is more 
distasteful: Mitchell's testimony could 
be false, and the two may have discussed 
Watergate candidly all along. 

Horror Story. Mitchell never wa- 
vered in his rejection of much of Dean's 
testimony. Later, John Ehrlichman and 
H.R. (Bob) Haldeman are also expect- 
ed to deny Dean’s claim that Nixon was 
part of the cover-up conspiracy, With 
the testimony last week of Richard A 
Moore, special counsel to the President, 
which also conflicted in some ways with 
Dean's claims, Nixon's defenders are 
building their case—and the worst 
hours of testimony from the White 
House point of view may indeed be past 
As Dean predicted, this phase of the 
hearings could end with his word being 
pitted on some points against that of as 
many as four other men. Thus while im- 
peachment or the President's resigna- 
tion remains unlikely, his political ef- 
fectiveness depends largely on how 
most Americans judge the credibility of 
the committee's key witnesses. 

Mitchell opened his 2'/ days of tes- 
timony forcefully. Appearing under 
subpoena and against his will, he pre- 
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sented no overall statement and fielded 
the initial questions of Chief Counsel 
Samuel Dash briskly and pointedly. As 
expected, Mitchell admitted sitting 
through three meetings, the first two as 
Attorney General, at which the bizarre 
and illegal political espionage plans of 
G. Gordon Liddy, then the Nixon re- 
election committee's chief counsel, were 
presented. Indignantly, Mitchell said he 
was “angered” and “aghast” at these 
plans. They were “a complete horror 
story” and “beyond the pale.” Each 
time, he said, he clearly and flatly re- 
jected the plans. He told Liddy to burn 
the charts outlining his initial schemes 
which included the use of call girls 
mugging squads and kidnaping 

But, asked Dash, as “Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, why didn’t you 
throw Mr. Liddy out of your office?” 
Responded Mitchell coolly “Well, I 
think, Mr. Dash, in hindsight I not only 
should have thrown him out of the of- 
fice, | should have thrown him out of 
the window.” Persisted Dash: “Well, 
since you did neither [laughter], why 
didn’t you at least recommend that Mr 
Liddy be fired?” Again Mitchell agreed 
“Well, in hindsight, | probably should 
have done that, too.” 

Repeatedly the Senators asked why 
Mitchell had not taken any action 
against Liddy for proposing crimes to 
the nation’s top law officer. Asked Sen 
ator Lowell Weicker: “Didn't it occur 
to you to call up the President and say, 
‘| have got some pinwheel in my office 
here that is going to be the counsel in 
your re-election campaign, and | think 
I ought to warn you, you have got a lot 
of trouble on your hands’?” Democrat 
Daniel Inouye asked what differences 
there were between the Justice Depart- 
ment’s prosecution of antiwar Catholics 
for discussing the kidnaping of Henry 
Kissinger and “a discussion of criminal 
activities in your office.” Mitchell said 
that the Kissinger case involved overt 
acts rather than mere discussion 

Mitchell’s testimony on the period 
before the June 17 arrests at the Wa- 
tergate clashed head-on with the testi- 
mony of Jeb Stuart Magruder, the 
Nixon committee’s former deputy di- 


rector. Magruder had insisted that 
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Mitchell had clearly, if reluctantly, ap- 
proved the Democratic wiretapping at 
the third meeting at Key Biscayne on 
March 30, 1972. But Mitchell said his 
reaction at that meeting was “We don't 
need this. | am tired of hearing it. Out! 
Let's not discuss it any further.” Mitch- 
ell implied that his then assistant, Fred- 
erick LaRue, the only other person pres- 
ent, would confirm his story. Yet LaRue, 
in a talk with the Ervin committee staff, 
quoted Mitchell as putting the matter 
aside, saying there was “no need to 
make a decision at this time.” 

Damnable Lie. Quizzed on why the 
Liddy wiretapping proposal kept reap- 
pearing—and finally was carried out—if 
he was adamantly opposed, Mitchell 
suggested that there must have been 
“compulsion from some other areas” on 
Magruder to keep pushing the Liddy 
project. Mitchell said he did not know 
who would have applied such pressure, 
but implied that he suspected Charles 
W. Colson, a former special counsel, as 
the most likely source. Magruder had 
testified that Colson had called him and 
asked him “to get off the stick” and get 
Liddy’s plans approved 

Other damning testimony by Ma- 
gruder was even more heatedly denied 
by Mitchell. Magruder had claimed that 
after the initial Watergate burglary on 
May 27 he had shown some photo- 
graphed Democratic documents and in- 
tercepted telephone conversations to 
Mitchell, who was described as so irate 
over the results that the burglars made 
their second and fateful raid on June 
17. It was this charge that Mitchell 
termed “a palpable, damnable lic.” 

As for the immediate post-Water- 
gate period, Mitchell also contradicted 
Magruder’s testimony that there had 
been a decision in Mitchell's apartment 
on June 19 that Magruder should burn 
his records on the wiretapping results, 
code-named Gemstone. He denied 
Dean's allegation that he had asked 
Dean to seek the approval of Ehrlich- 
man and Haldeman in enlisting the help 
of Herbert Kalmbach, Nixon’s personal 
attorney, to raise and disburse payments 
to the arrested wiretappers. He scoffed 
at Dean’s charge that he and other Nix- 
on associates talked about out-of-court 
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approaches to a Washington federal 
judge to persuade him to delay hear- 
ings on the Democratic civil suits until 
after the 1972 election. To talk to a 
judge would be “the quickest way to 
get the opposite results,” Mitchell said. 

There were still more conflicts with 
other witnesses in Mitchell's account. 
He denied Dean’s contention that he 
had told Dean that convicted Wiretap- 
per E. Howard Hunt had been assured 
of Executive clemency and that the 
same assurance could thus be given to 
another restive defendant, James Mc- 
Cord. Also untrue, said Mitchell, was 


Dean’s claim that Mitchell had told 
Ehrlichman, Haldeman and Dean at a 
meeting on March 22 that “Hunt's mon- 
ey problem had been taken care of "—a 
reference to Hunt's attempts to black- 
mail the White House. He also contra- 
dicted Magruder’s report that he had 
told Magruder on March 27 to expect 
Executive clemency if Magruder were 
to be convicted of a Watergate crime. 
Many of Mitchell's denials were not 
categorical, however. He sprinkled his 
testimony with qualifying phrases: “to 
the best of my recollection” or “I can't 
recall.” Clearly a sharp and wary law- 


Backstage with the Ervin Panel 


The seven members of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Campaign Activities 
are the permanent panelists of the coun- 
try’s most engrossing daytime show. But 
Chief Counsel Samuel Dash, Minority 
Counsel Fred Thompson and the un- 
seen staff members working for them 
off-camera are the producers, directors, 
stage managers and prop men without 
whom the spectacle would not go on. 
Backstage for the Ervin committee 
means the other side of the street. While 
the hearings take place in the Senate's 
colonnaded Caucus Room, across First 
Street the staff labors in quarters that re- 
semble a hastily established World War 
IL recruiting office. A huge workroom 
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has been thrown together in the ground- 
floor auditorium of the Dirksen Office 
Building, with makeshift cubicles, ste- 
nographers’ desks and photo-copying 
machines scattered about. Newsmen 
and everyone else unconnected with the 
committee are barred from the room ex- 
cept for specific purposes. 

No fewer than 65 staff members 
have been working long hours lining up 
witnesses, culling and correlating testi- 
mony, investigating leads, feeding ques- 
tions to the Senators before the cam- 
eras and generally keeping the hearings 
running along smoothly. The staff con- 
sists of 15 lawyers and 6 investigators, 
as well as secretaries, stenographers and 
messengers. Most of them were hired 
by and are ultimately responsible to 
Chief Counsel Dash, a criminal lawyer 


turned professor who was picked by Er- 
vin to be chief counsel. Early on, Dash 
divided the committee's franchise into 
three main areas of investigation: the 
Watergate break-in and its cover-up, the 
other dirty campaign tricks of 1972 and 
illegal campaign funding. Accordingly, 
he set up three sections, each with a 
top lawyer in charge. 

A large part of the staff's time has 
been consumed in identifying and 
screening potential witnesses. Although 
only 20 witnesses have appeared before 
the committee in the televised public 
hearings thus far, more than 100 oth- 
ers have been questioned informally or 
under oath behind closed doors, usual- 

ly in an auditorium office or 
in Dash’s or Thompson's of- 
fice. The Senators rarely sit in 
on these preliminary sessions, 
either because of the press of 
other Senate business or be- 
cause they know that a sum- 
mary of what has been learned 
will be distributed to them lat- 
er. Dash, 48, takes the lead in 
such questioning, with a large 
assist from Thompson, 30, a 
respected former Government 
prosecutor from Nashville 
who was placed on the com- 
mittee by Vice Chairman 
Howard Baker, for whom he 
served as a campaign manager in 1972 

In prehearing questioning, Demo- 
crat Dash goes after the main threads 
of the conspiracy in classic prosecutor's 
fashion. Republican Thompson fre- 
quently explores lines of defense for the 
Administration. For a time, Thompson 
pursued the theory that one or more of 
the Watergate conspirators had been a 
double agent working for the Demo- 
crats—until he realized that the theory 
did not hold up. 

When each closed-door interroga- 
tion is over, Dash works up his own 
summary of the witness's testimony for 
the guidance of committee members. In 
addition, he occasionally prepares 
memos giving biographical informa- 
tion, summaries of past statements and 
suggested questions. Thompson some- 
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yer, he is painfully aware that he is a 
prime target of Special Watergate Pros- 
ecutor Archibald Cox. Yet Mitchell did 
make several personally damaging ad- 
missions. Most notably, he admitted lis- 
tening to Magruder on several occasions 
explain the story he intended to give 
—and later did give—to the original 
Watergate grand jury and at the Wa- 
tergate trial. Mitchell conceded that the 
testimony planned by Magruder, de- 
signed to limit the indictments to Lid- 
dy’s level, was false. In other words, 
Mitchell admitted that he knew Magru- 
der was planning to commit perjury 


times does his own résumés of prehear- 
ing testimony for the Republicans on 
the committee; these are then distrib- 
uted to all members. But the Senators 
follow very much their own leads once 
the cameras start to roll. Aside from a 
planned order of questioning, usually 
based on seniority, there is almost no co- 
ordination between them. As a result, 
many questions are repeated, and oth- 
ers are ignored altogether. 
s 

Despite the number of leaks from 
the hearings, the committee staff has 
maintained impressive security. Scrap 
paper is shredded, typewriter ribbons 
are cut up, tapes are locked away for 
the night. Until three weeks ago, when 
all but one of the documents in the Dean 
collection were declassified by the com- 
mittee, only Dash, Thompson and the 
seven Senators on the Ervin committee 
were allowed access to them, and they 
had to read the papers in the presence 
of a guard, who ensured that they took 
no notes. 

There has been little partisan dis- 
sension among the staff, mostly because 
of the cooperative example set by Er- 
vin and Baker. Though staff members 
are occasionally disappointed with the 
way a witness is questioned, and often 
make suggestions of their own, they all 
must finally defer to the Senators. Staff 
work is demanding. Senior lawyers in- 
terview prospective witnesses, and ju- 
nior lawyers help out with such ques- 
tioning when they are not doubling as 
investigators. Dash, Thompson and 
Deputy Counsel Rufus Edmisten, who 
doubles as Ervin’s right-hand man on 
the staff, spend little time on the Wash- 
ington social scene but find wherever 
they go that people are full of questions 
—which they must nearly always refuse 
to answer, Ervin has imposed no hard 
and fast gag rule, but, says Edmisten, 
“he expects us to act with discretion.” 

With the hearings now in their most 
crucial phase, the Ervin committee—set 
up by unanimous Senate vote last Feb- 
ruary—shows every sign of bursting its 
seams. Three weeks ago the Senate dou- 
bled the committee’s budget to $1,000,- 
000, and Dash has already said that its 
deadline of Feb. 28, 1974, may have to 
be extended. 
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Mindful of the law about 
suborning perjury, however, 
Mitchell carefully explained: 
“Magruder did it of his own 
free will. Nobody coerced 
him to do this.” Sessions that 
Dean had described as efforts 
to rehearse Magruder on his 
perjury were described dif- 
ferently by Mitchell: “Mr. 
Magruder would seek an au- 
dience to review his story 
that he was going to tell.” 

As Mitchell told it, he 
was not part of any concert- 
ed, conspiratorial effort to 
cover up any of the Water- 
gate-related activities. He 
and other Nixon committee 
officials, as well as such 
White House aides as Ehr- 
lichman, Haldeman, Colson 
and Dean, simply shared a 
common view: “We weren't 
volunteering anything. We 
wanted to keep the lid on.” 

Precisely what was it that 
Mitchell wanted to keep this 
lid on? Repeatedly, he em- 
phasized that he did not con- 
sider the Watergate wiretap- 
ping itself all that dangerous 
to the President. He was far 
more concerned about what 
he oddly, almost monoto- 
nously referred to as other 
“White House horror sto- 
ries.” By that he meant the activities of 
the White House plumbers, notably Lid- 
dy and Hunt. 

The horrors, some of which Mitch- 
ell learned about from LaRue and an- 
other Mitchell assistant, Robert Mar- 
dian (both had talked to Liddy), 
included: 

1) The 1971 burglary of a Los An- 
geles psychiatrist's office in a search for 
personal information on Pentagon Pa- 
pers Defendant Daniel Ellsberg; 

2) The spiriting to Denver of ITT 
Lobbyist Dita Beard, whose memo had 
linked a lenient antitrust settlement 
by the Justice Department against 
ITT with an ITT pledge to provide 
funds for the Republican National 
Convention: 

3) The faking of a State Department 
cable in an attempt to blame the Ken- 
nedy Administration for the 1963 as- 
sassination of South Viet Nam's Pres- 
ident Diem; 

4) Investigations into Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy's Chappaquiddick auto- 
mobile accident; 

5) The wiretapping of White House 
aides and newsmen in a search for the 
source of new leaks. Mitchell said there 
were other such horrors, but strangely, 
no Senator asked if he knew of any not 
yet publicly revealed. 

It was these activities, far more than 
any White House involvement in Wa- 
tergate, that Mitchell claimed could 
have jeopardized Nixon's re-election if 
they became publicly known. While 
Mitchell felt he had fairly complete 
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“Remember, not a word to him about 
sordid political activities.” 


knowledge of these activities, most of 
which were illegal, by June 22, 1972, 
he contended that the President did not. 
And if Nixon had learned about them, 
he would have become so angry, Mitch- 
ell argued, that he would have exposed 
all of these incidents. 

Except for Republican Senator Ed- 
ward Gurney, who again lived up to 
White House expectations that he 
would prove to be the one member of 
the committee who would always “pro- 
tect the President,” the Senators had not 
been as openly skeptical or critical of 
any other Watergate witness. “Have you 
ever considered whether it was fair to 
the members of the opposition party or 
fair to the American people to conspire 
to keep them from the true facts of this 
matter?” asked Inouye. Replied Mitch- 
ell calmly: “Yes, | am sure that that sub- 
ject matter has crossed my mind many, 
many times. But I do not believe now, 
I did not believe then, that the Pres- 
ident should be charged with the trans- 
gressions of others. And it is just as sim- 
ple as that.” 

Wholly unsatisfied, Republican Sen- 
ator Howard Baker bore in with emo- 
tion. “Would you tell me, Mr. Mitchell, 
what is your perception of the institu- 
tion of the presidency?” Replied Mitch- 
ell with a smile: “Is that part of the pur- 
pose of this committee, to ascertain 
from me the perception of the presi- 
dency?” Insisting that this was highly 
relevant, Baker asked: “Is the presiden- 
cy so shrouded in mystique, is there such 
an aura of magnificence about the pres- 








idency, is there such an awe- 
some responsibility ... that 
the presidency in some in- 
stances must be spared the 
detail, must be spared the dif- 
ficulty of situations which . . 
might be considered, by some 
at least, to be frank, open 
declarations of criminal 
offense?” 

Mitchell's answer was 
baffling: “The President can- 
not deal with all of the mun- 
dane problems that go on 
from day to day. He had to 
deal with the greater prob- 
lems.” But then he made his 
point: “He should not have 
been involved in these mat- 
ters that bore directly upon 
his election, and he should 
have been protected from the 
knowledge of them.” 

Baker: Why? 

Mitchell: In the interest of 
his re-election. 

Baker; Why is that not a 
presidential-grade decision? 
Why, of all decisions that 
might be made by the man, 
the candidate for President 
of the United States, why 
should he not be permitted 
to make that decision? What 
is it that arrogates that au- 
thority to someone else? 
Mitchell: Because of the con- 
sequences that obviously flow from it 
... If he were to make the decision, there 
would be no alternative. He would have 
a choice of being involved in what you 
all referred to as a cover-up, or he would 
be involved in the disclosures which 
would affect his re-election. 

Baker (after more sparring): What is the 
constitutional basis for arrogating unto 
yourself or anyone else ... a presiden- 
tial-level decision? 

Mitchell; | have not found one in the 
Constitution, Senator ... | was not 
about to countenance anything that 
would stand in the way of that re- 
election. 

Lame Answer. Chairman Ervin 
sharply disagreed with Mitchell's pre- 
diction of dire consequences had Nixon 
been told the truth and suggested that 
even if the President had “lowered the 
boom,” his decisiveness would have im- 
pressed voters, and “he would have 
made his election more sure than ever.” 
That was mere speculation, and in a way 
beside the point. The point was that 
Mitchell put the re-election of one man, 
however deserving, above the law. 

What bothered some Senators was 
why, after Nixon was re-elected, Mitch- 
ell still did not tell the President what he 
knew about the crimes committed on 
Nixon’s behalf. Mitchell's lame answer 
was that he thought the reshuffling of 
personnel in the new Administration 
would take care of the problem. 

Inouye, especially, was unim- 
pressed. He pointed out that even after 
Dean told Nixon everything he knew 
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about who might be involved in the con- 
cealment of the crimes, and the crimes 
themselves, no one was immediately 
fired. Asked Inouye: “For the record, 
could you tell us where the President has 
really lowered the boom?” Replied 
Mitchell: “By his appointment of a spe- 
cial prosecutor [and] removing the peo- 
ple from the White House who were in- 
volved in the activities that were 
covered up.” 

But Inouye argued that the appoint- 
ment of the special prosecutor was re- 
sisted by the White House and resulted 
from congressional pressure. Dean was 
later fired, but when Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman resigned, said Inouye, “the 
President most reluctantly accepted this 
and said publicly that these 
were the two finest men he 
has ever known.” 

Inouye; Is this lowering the 
boom, sir? 

Mitchell: No, but it shows the 
streak in the President of 
warmth and kindness that 
most people have not attrib- 
uted to him before. 

Contradictions. While 
the agile-minded Mitchell 
stuck to his basic story about 
the President's noninvolve- 
ment and his own reasons for 
keeping Nixon uninformed, 
his serenity dramatically and 
visibly ebbed whenever his 
veracity came under fire. 

Mitchell was singed first 
by Democratic Senator Her- 
man Talmadge on a subject 
on which Mitchell almost 
cockily considered himself 
totally prepared. The crusty 
Georgian mentioned a well- 
publicized incident from 
Richard Kleindienst’s Senate 
confirmation hearings to suc- 
ceed Mitchell as Attorney 
General in March 1972. On 
that occasion Mitchell had 
testified that he had no political duties 
while serving as Attorney General. This 
assertion seemed to be contradicted by 
the testimony of many witnesses, in- 
cluding Mitchell himself, before the 
Ervin committee 

Responding eagerly, Mitchell said, 
“| was hoping that would come up.” 
Surprisingly, he read from an account 
of the hearings in the Washington Post 
—the newspaper so often assailed by the 
Administration as wrong about Water- 
gate. The Post quotations from the 
Kleindienst hearings seemed to back 
Mitchell’s contention that he was asked 
only about “party responsibilities” and 
thus, since his part-time duties were 
with the Nixon re-election committee, 
his denial of official Republican Party 
activity was accurate. “Let's read a little 
further, Mr. Mitchell,” said Talmadge, 
producing an official hearing transcript 
The next question, not included in the 
Post, was Senator Edward Kennedy's 
query, “No re-election campaign re- 
sponsibilities?” Mitchell's quoted reply 
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“Not as yet. | hope to.” Actually, Mitch- 
ells own testimony to the Ervin 
committee cited his frequent “consult- 
ing” role for the Nixon re-election 
committee before he became its director 
in April. 

But that was only the first of what 
looked like several clear contradictions 
between Mitchell's previous and present 
sworn testimony. It was on the last day 
of his hearings that Counsel Dash, who 
had questioned Mitchell rather gently 
on the opening day, displayed his most 
cutting interrogation so far in the hear- 
ings. Just as Mitchell must have thought 
that the rough quizzing was all behind 
him, Dash in rapid-fire order raised 
four apparent Mitchell falsehoods: 


STEVE NORTH 


WITNESS RICHARD A. MOORE 
Absolutely no recollection. 


1) That in his deposition on Sept. 5, 
1972, for the Democratic civil suit, 
Mitchell had testified that neither Rob- 
ert Mardian nor Frederick LaRue had 
reported to him any conversations that 
they had had with Wiretapper Liddy, 
except “to the extent that his service had 
been terminated in whatever way il 
was.” Mitchell told the Ervin committee 
that Mardian and LaRue had reported 
extensively to him about Liddy’s vari- 
ous illegal activities. 

2) That in the same deposition he 
had denied having “any information as 
to the circumstances under which Mr 
Liddy was hired” by the Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee. Mitchell told the Ervin 
committee that he had interviewed Lid- 
dy and indicated to Magruder his ap- 
proval that Liddy be hired 

3) That on July 5, 1972, Mitchell had 
told FBI agents that the only thing he 
knew about the Watergate break-in was 
what he had read in the newspapers. By 
contrast, he told the Ervin committee 
that before July 5 he had been briefed 


by Mardian and LaRue about Liddy’s 
multiple admissions 

4) That on Oct. 5 he again told an 
FBI agent that he had no knowledge of 
his own about the Watergate break-in 
—again contradicting what he has told 
the Ervin committee. Mitchell contend- 
ed last week that the topic had never 
come up in this telephone interview and 
that the FBI records “are absolutely 
wrong” in showing, as Dash contended, 
that it did 

His voice quavering and his eyes 
misting, Mitchell insisted that Dash’s in- 
terpretation was wrong. But Dash asked 
a typical prosecutor's question: “Since 
you may have given false testimony un- 
der oath on prior occasions, is there real- 
ly any reason for this committee to be- 
lieve your testimony before this 
committee?” Replied Mitchell meekly 
“As far as the determinations of this 
committee, | think they can judge my 
testimony and make their own conclu- 
sions after my appearance here.” 

Memory Loss. The question was 
similar to an even sharper earlier one 
from Senators Inouye and Weicker 
“Would you lie at the present time to 
protect the President?” Mitchell said he 
did not have to make that choice, be- 
cause the truth in this case protects the 
President. Assuming the question to be 
a hypothetical one, Mitchell said he 
would not lie under oath. Yet if Nixon's 
re-election were at stake, Mitchell had 
conceded earlier, he would “have to give 
very long and very hard thought” to 
whether he might commit perjury. Nix- 
on’s re-election, of course, is no longer 
at stake; but at the least, his ability to 
function effectively as President cer- 
tainly is 

The next witness was Richard A 
Moore, 59, a White House special coun- 
sel. Moore had been called at the urging 
of the committee’s minority counsel, 
Fred D. Thompson, who in turn had 
been prodded into doing so by White 
House lawyers. Florida's Senator Gur- 
ney hailed Moore as “one of the few wit- 
nesses who have no ax to grind.” 

The Republicans’ reasoning appar- 
ently was that the fatherly, white-haired 
Moore, a former broadcasting executive 
from California, was in a particularly 
good position to refute the damaging 
testimony of Dean. Moore had been a 
confidant of Dean's and had been pres- 
ent at many of the White House staff 
meetings that Dean had previously de- 
scribed to the committee. But under 
driving cross-examination by Terry F 
Lenzner, the committee's assistant chief 
counsel, Moore proved to be a distress- 
ingly bumbling witness. Indeed, his 
memory loss appeared to be so formida- 
ble at times as to jeopardize the credibil- 
ity of what he had to say. Example 
Lenzner: | asked you [earlier today) if 
there was any discussion of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee lawsuit or 
the Common Cause lawsuit, and your 
answer was not to your recollection 
You say now there may have been? 


Moore (hopelessly confused): 1 will 
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“All this 
highway building 
has got to stop?’ 





During construction a new 
inter-city highway isn’t pretty. 
Ground is torn up. Vegetation 
destroyed. Private property bi- 
sected. Surface water runoff can 
foul streams. 

Why build more? Can’t we get 
by with existing highways? 
Won’t more roads mean more 
traffic needing more roads in an 
endless cycle? 

The fact is, we don’t have 
enough good, safe roads to han- 
dle today’s traffic. We haven’t 
completed our interstate high- 
way system. Too many secon- 
dary roads date back to the 
twenties. 

The highways we need are 
essential to the 73% of us living 
in cities. Farmers can’t move 
food without good all-weather 
roads. Manufacturers rely on 
highway transportation to pro- 
cure raw materials and deliver 
finished products. And how 
often do you drive to the super- 
market, bank, school, church or 
to visit family? 

We must build roads and in- 
terchanges for access to new 
towns, new industrial parks and 
new airports. Old roads must be 
widened and straightened to 
make them safe. 

This has to be done responsi- 
bly. Roads must be planned not 
only to offer convenience, but to 
protect and complement the 
landscape. They must be part of 
a total transportation system. 
That’s why we need a national 
transportation plan to coordi- 
nate, integrate and finance all 
modes. That plan should have a 
beginning, time schedule and 
estimated cost. Its aim: the most 
good for the most people. 

Learn more about highways. 
Write “Highway,” Dept. 3076, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill. 61602. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 


(8 CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and G are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 





“Tf it does, 
we'll all suffer’”’ 


McKESSON LIQUOR CO. N.Y. N.Y. 80 PROOF LIQUEUR 
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“May all your screwdrivers be 
Harvey Wallbangers.” 


That’s how true believ- 
ers in vodka and orange 
juice toast each other. 

Because, thanks to 
Galliano, a Harvey Wall- 
banger is more than just 
a gold-plated screw- 
driver. It’s the party 
drink of the decade, the 


taste that’s sweeping the 
country. Proving how 
Galliano can add new 
life to the most familiar 
combinations. 

Make your next drink 
with a friend or friends 
a Harvey Wallbanger 
party. Somebody brings 


Liquore Galliano. You 
take it from there: 

Fill tall glass with ice 
cubes. 

Fill 3/4 full with 6 
orange juice. ‘ 
Add 1 0z. vodka. Stir. “f" 
Float 1/2 oz. Liquore ," 
Galliano on top. } 


GIQUORE GALLIANO” | 


Me 9 SS0N | QUOR ay, 





let the answer stand—whatever it was. 

In his opening remarks, Moore ac- 
knowledged that, as Dean had testified, 
the two men had attended a meeting 
with Haldeman and Ehrlichman last 
Feb. 11. According to Dean, the group 
discussed ways of raising “hush money” 
for the seven convicted Watergate con- 
spirators. But Moore insisted that as he 
understood it the additional funds were 
needed for the Watergate lawyers. At 
the meeting he agreed to a request by ei- 
ther Haldeman or Ehrlichman—he was 
forever mixing the two men up, Moore 
chuckled to the committee—that Moore 
should go to Manhattan to ask John 
Mitchell to raise the money from “his 
rich New York friends.” When he sub- 
sequently delivered the message, said 
Moore, Mitchell replied “something 
like, “Tell them to get lost.’ ” 

Dean had testified that as he left the 
La Costa Hotel meeting with Moore, he 
had said he was distressed that the sub- 
ject of the money had come up in 
Moore’s presence, but added that 
Moore “now had a very real idea of the 
dimensions of the situation.” Moore de- 
clared flatly to the committee: “I have 
absolutely no recollection of any such 
conversation, and I am convinced it 
never took place.” 

Deep Conviction. Dean said last 
month he believed the President knew 
of the Watergate cover-up before last 
March 21—the day Dean had his long 
conversation with Nixon on the subject, 
and the day the President said he 
learned of it. Moore, on the other hand, 
mentioned four meetings that he and 
Dean had with the President in the days 
before March 21, and insisted that Nix- 
on betrayed no knowledge of the cover- 
up on those occasions. “It is my deep 
conviction,” said Moore, “as one who 
has known the President over the years 
and has had many private conversations 
with him, that the critical facts about the 
Watergate did not reach the President 
until March 21.” 

In cross-examination, Lenzner 
stumbled across a curious bit of detail as 
Moore described a private meeting with 
the President on April 19, 1973. At this 
meeting, Moore told Nixon that Dean 
had shown him a list of White House 
staff members who Dean believed could 
be indicted for one Watergate offense or 
another. In the case of Ehrlichman, 
however, Moore repeated Dean’s re- 
mark that Ehrlichman’s “problem 
might be involved with the Ellsberg 
case.” a proposition that Moore did not 
understand at the time. 

By way of explanation, the Presi- 
dent told Moore that the investigation 
of Ellsberg could not have been left to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
since FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
“could not be counted on doing it be- 
cause Mr. Hoover was a close friend of 
Mr. Ellsberg’s father-in-law,” Toy Man- 
ufacturer Louis Marx. Added Moore: 
“The point was that the White House 
had set up a security operation to inves- 
tigate Mr. Ellsberg’s activities in leaking 
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top-secret documents and possibly giv- 
ing them to a foreign embassy of the 
other great superpower, and that the 
President said in view of the fact that 
Mr. Hoover would not undertake this 
investigation, the White House under- 
took it..." Had Nixon specifically men- 
tioned the burglary of Ellsberg’s psychi- 
atrist’s office by the plumbers? “No,” 
said Moore, “he did not.” 

The subject has come up before, of 
course. John Dean testified last month 
that Egil Krogh, the White House assis- 
tant who had been in charge of the 
plumbers, had said he “received his or- 
ders right out of the Oval Office,” in 
other words, from the President—an as- 
tounding charge that Dean himself said 
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he had not at first believed. The Pres- 
ident, for his part, asserted in his May 
22 statement that he had instructed the 
plumbers—the White House Special In- 
vestigations Unit, to be precise—to 
look into Ellsberg’s “associates and 
motives” for reasons of national secu- 
rity. But the President insisted that he 
did not authorize or have knowledge of 
“any illegal means to be used to achieve 
this goal.” 

The Moore testimony was certainly 
not evidence that the President had had 
prior knowledge of the plumbers’ fe- 
lonious break-in. But it seemingly be- 
trayed a curious nonchalance on the 
President's part toward questionable ac- 
tivities by White House staffers. 
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NIXON WITH EHRLICHMAN & HALDEMAN IN HAPPIER DAYS 


And Much More Yet to Come 


While some of the key witnesses yet to 
appear before the Senate Watergate 
committee may well back John Mitch- 
ell's story that President Nixon was long 
unaware of his aides’ involvement in the 
break-in, they are expected to implicate 
each other as well as Mitchell in the 
cover-up. These witnesses include Her- 
bert W. Kalmbach, H.R. Haldeman, 
John D. Ehrlichman and Gordon 
Strachan. Their testimony would leave 
the President with few wholly untar- 
nished defenders in a position to know 
what the President might have known. 

These witnesses have given advance 
testimony to the Senate committee's 
staff. Haldeman and Ehrlichman testi- 
fied at a time when Nixon was claim- 
ing that Executive privilege prevented 
them from relating discussions with 
him; he has since waived that claim. 
Some of the points these men will make: 

KALMBACH. Drawing on a surplus 
of $1.1 million from the 1968 Nixon 
campaign funds, Kalmbach (see box 


following page) began in mid-1969 to 
finance secret White House investiga- 
tions. Directed by Haldeman and car- 
ried out by Special White House Inves- 
tigators John Caulfield and Anthony 
Ulasewicz, these projects included 
probes into the backgrounds of such 
“enemies” as Senator Edward Kennedy, 
New York Mayor John Lindsay, and 
House Speaker Carl Albert. 

As new Nixon contributions came 
in, some of the money was secretly 
channeled into the 1970 campaigns of 
favored Republican candidates, includ- 
ing, ironically, the highly critical Water- 
gate-committee member Lowell Weick- 
er Jr. The money was held in a dummy 
organization called “the Public Insti- 
tute,” which dispensed some $2.5 mil- 
lion. By 1971 Kalmbach was supplying 
funds to California Lawyer Donald Se- 
gretti, the White House-directed po- 
litical sabotage agent. Kalmbach’s au- 
thority to pay Segretti came from 
Haldeman and Dwight Chapin, former 
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White House appointments secretary. 

At the suggestion of John Dean and 
with the approval of Ehrlichman, 
Kalmbach on June 29 of last year be- 
gan raising money for the defense of 
the seven arrested Watergate burglars. 
By late in the year, the defendants had 
been paid $460,000. Kalmbach used 
Ulasewicz for many of the hush-mon- 
ey deliveries; the two conversed from 
public telephone booths and used code 
names (“Mr. Rivers” for Ulasewicz, 
“the Writer” for Hunt, “the Brush” for 
Haldeman). Kalmbach decided to pull 
out of this illegal activity and did so in 
September 1972. 

EHRLICHMAN. He will admit giv- 
ing Kalmbach “perfunctory” approval 
to raise money for the defendants but 
say that he did so partly because 
“Mitchell had some interest in making 


sure that the defendants were well de- 
fended.” Ehrlichman will express sus- 
picions, similar to those of Mitchell and 
Dean, that Colson had a role in push- 
ing the Watergate wiretapping plans 
But Ehrlichman will claim that he per- 
sonally took no part in cover-up activ- 
ities and kept urging that anyone in- 
volved “make a clean breast of it.” He 
was told that Mitchell “effectively threw 
blocks” at any such disclosure. Ehrlich- 
man will also corroborate Dean's tes- 
timony that Mitchell had reported that 
“blackmail” demands of Hunt had 
“been taken care of.” 

Ehrlichman has been accused of or- 
dering the burglary of Ellsberg’s psy- 
chiatrist’s office, but he will deny hav- 
ing had any advance knowledge of it 
He has said that he was told about it 
by Egil Krogh, who directed the plumb- 


Next on Stage: Herbert W. Kalmbach 


Before the Watergate scandal broke 
open, nearly every morning a precisely 
attired man walked into Coco's, a res- 
taurant in the rich resort town of New- 
port Beach, Calif. Sitting down at the 
same corner table, he picked up the 
morning newspaper and began sipping 
his coffee. After a polite pause, he was 
approached by local businessmen and 
politicians, who, one by one, stated their 
business, received their reply, and 
moved on so the next man could have 
a chance. The ritual sometimes took as 
long as 2% hours. 

All appearances to the contrary, 
however, Herbert W. Kalmbach in 
those halcyon days was neither a po- 
litical boss, a godfather of the Mafia nor 
the local bookie. He was President Nix- 
on’s personal lawyer and one of the best 
connections between California and 
power centers in Washington. 

. 

Though “recently he has kind of 
been disowned” by the White House, 
as one Nixon aide puts it, Kalmbach, 
52, has long been one of Nixon's most 
loyal supporters. “He thinks Nixon is 
the Lord himself,” says Don Kennedy, 
president of an insurance company 
Kalmbach worked for in 1961, Kalm- 
bach first worked for Nixon in the 1960 
presidential campaign and was a fund 
raiser in the disastrous gubernatorial 
race two years later. “He was constant- 
ly at Nixon’s side, puffed up with au- 
thority and having complete say how 
and when the money was to be spent,” 
says a colleague from those days. In the 
lean years that followed for Nixon, he 
stood fast as one of the few true be- 
lievers, and as early as 1967 he helped 
Nixon start up his second presidential 
campaign. 

Offered a job as Under Secretary 
of Commerce, Kalmbach decided in- 
stead to return to Newport Beach and 
the law practice he had set up in 1967. 
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It was a profitable move. Starting off 
with only four attorneys, Kalmbach, 
who had little reputation as a lawyer, 
built his firm into one of California’s, 
and perhaps the nation’s, most success- 
ful. He rapidly acquired an impressive 
roster of clients: the Atlantic Richfield 
Company; United Air Lines; the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company; the Flying 
Tiger Corporation; Dart Industries Inc.; 
the Marriott Corporation; MCA Inc., 
which produces perhaps 40°% of prime- 
time TV shows; and the California Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Assn. 
Kalmbach's law firm, which now 
has 26 lawyers and penthouse offices in 
Los Angeles as well as an office at New- 
port Beach, is famous for its ability to 
get quick, and often favorable. rulings 
from Government agencies. “I've been 
to meetings with Kalmbach attorneys 
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ers. shortly after the bag job was car- 
ried out in 1971. “I registered dismay 
and disapproval.” 

HALDEMAN. The least informative 
of all the major witnesses, Haldeman 
in his staff interview indicated the vagu- 
est of memories. He will concede that 
he approved the hiring of Donald Se- 
gretti, but with the understanding that 
Segretti “was not to engage in illegal or 
improper activities.” Haldeman will ad- 
mit that he “knew in the broad sense” 
that his assistant Gordon Strachan re- 
ceived “intelligence-gathering” materi- 
al from the Nixon committee and that 
Strachan passed some of this along to 
him. But as for electronic-eavesdrop- 
ping records: “I have no recollection of 
seeing that kind of thing, but it is pos- 
sible that it was sent to me.” 

Haldeman will concede 


that he 


in which an IRS agent would be there 
to explain things,” marvels one client. 
For Client Richard Nixon, Kalmbach 
was a personal tax consultant, and he ar- 
ranged the still mysterious, highly fa- 
vorable deal by which the President ac- 
quired his San Clemente estate 
. 

The Kalmbach family moved to 
Pasadena from Michigan (his father 
had died) when Herb was a young teen- 
ager. Frank Clement, who became his 
best schoolboy friend, remembers the 
newcomer as “a free and loose kid, an 
absolute nut ... with the guts of a bur- 
glar.” Of Germanic origins, Kalmbach 
was a fleeting, childish admirer of Hit- 
ler before World War II broke out, writ- 
ing some stories about the Reich in the 
school paper. Remarkably, he was one 
of four finalists in a design competition 
for an airplane de-icer that the US. 
needed, even though, recalls Clement, 
he was only 13 or 14 when he submit- 
ted his idea. 

Kalmbach was a late graduate 
(1949) of the University of Southern 
California and its law school (1951), be- 
cause his college career was interrupted 
by wartime service as a Navy pilot. He 
is remembered at U.S.C. as a rabid foot- 
ball fan who rarely missed even prac- 
tice sessions. 

Before he left college, Kalmbach 
married a pretty U.S.C. Rose Bow! prin- 
cess, and he and his wife Barbara now 
have two sons, Kurt, 23, and Kenneth, 
19, and a daughter, Lauren, 21. The 
Kalmbachs live in a $100,000 house on 
a bluff overlooking upper Newport Bay, 
where their neighbors and friends in- 
clude the President's brother Donald 
and Actor John Wayne. Kalmbach’s 
sport is golf. 

After a conversation with Kalm- 
bach, acquaintances say, a person al- 
ways has a precise understanding of the 
situation. This week the Ervin commit- 
tee—and the public—will be looking for 
just that precise understanding of the 
money side of Watergate. 
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knew the Watergate defendants were 
getting payments, but will insist that “| 
don’t recall that there was a rationale 
given regarding taking care of the legal 
fees or why it was necessary at that time, 
or the fact of paying for all of them.” 
He said that the need for money was 
mentioned to him by Dean, but “I do 
not have actual knowledge that any 
money Kalmbach raised actually went 
to the defendants.” 

STRACHAN. Strachan, serving as a 
liaison between his boss, Bob Halde- 
man, and the Nixon committee, will tes- 
tify that Jeb Magruder sent him writ- 
ten reports shortly after the Watergate 
wiretapping plans had been presented 
by Magruder to John Mitchell in Key 
Biscayne on March 30, 1972. A Ma- 
gruder letter indicated that the plans 
had been approved and attachments de- 
tailed the electronics eavesdropping and 
burglary plans. Strachan is certain he 
passed the letter from Magruder along 
to Haldeman, but he is not certain that 
he included the detailed plans. Strachan 
will say that he assumed that he had, 
however, since Haldeman showed no 
surprise when the Watergate arrests 
were revealed. Haldeman, according to 
Strachan, at one time asked him to in- 
sure that Senator Kennedy be kept 
under 24-hour surveillance. 

Meanwhile, another source of po- 
tentially serious problems for Nixon is 
only just developing. TIME has learned 
that the Senate investigators are se- 
riously probing the possibility that Re- 
publican campaign funds might have 
been used to help purchase Nixon's 
San Clemente estate. The possible 
sources being eyed are $1.6 million 
left over from the 1968 presidential 
campaign and the secret Public Insti- 
tute funds raised by Kalmbach. Kalm- 
bach insisted to TIME last week: “Not 
a dime of campaign money went into 
San Clemente.” Complicating matters 
is the fact that there actually were two 
Public Institutes with Republican mon- 
ey, one in New York City and one in 
Washington. Senate investigators say 
that the Washington funds were con- 
trolled by Haldeman and Colson. One 
of the signatories for the New York 
Public Institute, TIME has learned, was 
Thomas Evans, a partner in the Man- 
hattan law firm in which Mitchell and 
Nixon had also been partners (the firm 
is now known as Mudge Rose Guthrie 
& Alexander). 

What the Senate investigators 
would like to secure is a brown leath- 
er satchel containing records of that 
Washington Public Institute. TIME has 
learned that Colson received those rec- 
ords from former White House Aide 
Jack Gleason. Dean testified that he 
got the reports from Colson. The brown 
satchel is apparently now locked in 
Dean's White House safe—and the pa- 
pers it holds are among those that Rich- 
ard Nixon does not want the Senate 
committee to see on the grounds that 
this would violate “the separation of 
powers.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Disarray in the Government 


“L eat lunch in the White House mess in 25 minutes.” lamented a White House aide 
last week. “Everybody is afraid to talk. So the only thing you can do is bury your 
head in your soup.” 

“I heard [Secretary of Agriculture Earl L.] Butz was thinking of resigning. and 
when I heard that, I got right on the phone to tell him not to do it,” said lowa Con- 
gressman Bill Scherle, standing outside the House chamber during a debate on the 
farm bill. “He’s our friend. If we lose him we lose a lot.” 

“| heard some of the stories about George [Secretary of the Treasury Shultz] leav- 
ing. so | called up Sunday night, and it was only 8 o'clock and he already was in bed ex- 
hausted,” a friend said. “He'd been working all day at the office. 'm concerned.” 

“Everything has stopped,” declared a frustrated Washington attorney. “We've 
got stuff over in Antitrust and at Treasury. We can’t get any decisions. And at the 
Price Commission it is hopeless. We've got a raft of exceptions we're trying to get set- 
tled from Phase II.” 

“We've been trying to get the St. Louis airport straightened out for months,” 
mused a senatorial assistant. “They need more facilities there. The question is wheth- 
er they should expand Lambert Field or whether they should build another airport 
over in East St. Louis in Illinois. First John Ehrlichman had it, and he said he would 
make a decision. You know what happened to him. They told us the decision was in 
the hands of Egil Krogh, the new Under Sec- 
retary of Transportation. You know what hap- 
pened to him too. Now there is a new man, | 
can’teven remember his name.” 

“We don’t know where to go for direction.” 
sighed a White House staff assistant. “We've got 
the President's daughter being contradicted by 
the press office, and then she contradicts them. 
Our new lawyer, Fred Buzhardt, issues a mem- 
orandum, which is immediately disavowed by the 
press secretary.” 

“I ran into a friend of Melvin Laird’s [the 
new White House domestic czar] out West, and 
he felt Laird would be cut in a couple of months,” 
said a Washington lawyer. 


DON WRIGHT—-MiAW! NEWS 


These are the voices of Washington now 
Some others: 

“It is more serious than I ever remember it 

It isn’t just people sitting in front of their 
TV sets and watching the Watergate hearings. 
It is deeper than that now. There is a tre- 


mendous uncertainty My friends want to 
leave not because of Nixon so much, but be- 
cause nothing has happened ... I can see now 
that I'm not going to be able to accomplish 
much. Would I be disloyal if I left at the end 
of the year? ... | keep hearing how hard it is to get the President's attention.” 

Mel Laird, Bryce Harlow, the new White House political operative, and Al Haig, 
the chief of staff, are fighting this crushing weight of discouragement. So is Nixon in 
a way, but he remains a distracted—and now ill—man. (“How do we get him out of 
that cocoon?” worried one White House official last week.) 

a 

An expanded meeting of Republican congressional leaders marked one small 
step for the better, Nixon asked for advice on the economy, and he listened. There 
was Illinois Senator Charles H. Percy, heretofore considered a White House enemy, 
warning about an onslaught of angry American tourists who are finding out how di- 
minished the dollar is overseas, urging productivity councils, a flexible investment 
tax credit, spending cuts. Percy got it all out, and driving back to the Hill with 
G.O.P. Chairman George Bush, he felt better. So did Congressman Les Arends, who re- 
ported on the problems of farmers from his Illinois district. Texan John Tower 
thumped for the need to increase beef production. New Hampshire's Norris Cotton 
told the story of how a farmer drove 100 miles to talk to him because he thought Cot- 
ton was close to Nixon and could deliver the message. Well, now he could. We once 
paid farmers to kill animals, the fellow told Cotton. That was wrong. Why don't we 
turn it around now, do something to build up supply instead of restricting it? 

Big John Connally, the disenchanted counselor, was there, back in the fold (“He 
nodded wisely a couple of times,” reported one participant), and so was the dis- 
heartened George Shultz, ready to trudge on. The ripples from such meetings can in 
the long run change the Government and the nation. But is it too little and too late? 
Richard Nixon's Government is for now an ocean of despair. 








OPINION 


Impeachment: “Fear of the Unknown” 


The nation’s emotions about Richard 
Nixon and Watergate are almost as 
complex and contradictory as the tes- 
timony in the Senate. In a Gallup poll 
taken in the wake of John Dean’s dev- 
astating appearance, fully 71% believe 
that the President was involved in ei- 
ther the planning or the cover-up of the 
Watergate break-in. If Nixon was in- 
deed involved, then he is guilty of crim- 
inal acts that would presumably be 
grounds for impeachment. Yet the same 
survey showed that only 18% think 
Nixon “should be compelled to leave 
office.” 

Last week, in dozens of interviews 
across the nation, TIME correspondents 
explored attitudes about possible pres- 
idential involvement and what should 
be done if Nixon is indeed culpable 
They found that there is indeed a dom- 
inant feeling that the President was in- 
volved in one way or another. Yet there 
is also a deep fear of the national trau- 
ma that long and messy impeachment 
proceedings would probably cause. 

Tom Sullivan, a retired J.C. Penney 
executive in Anaheim, Calif., was es- 
pecially hard on the President. “I think,” 
he said, “that the whole break-in was 
discussed and planned with Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman and that Nixon ap- 
proved it. But as for impeachment, | 
just don’t Know. When other countries 
overthrow the government, it’s chaos. | 
personally think he should be watched 
closely for the rest of his term.” Paul 
B. Wynett, a Georgia advertising man, 
wonders: “How could all those people 
be doing all those things without his 
knowing about it? But the best thing to 
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do is forgive and forget. If this had to 
happen, | think it will enlighten people 
and let them know that big old red, 
white and blue balloon can burst.” 

Bennett Webster, a lawyer and Re- 
publican county chairman in Iowa, may 
have an accurate instinct for popular 
sentiment: “The majority of people feel 
impeachment is too drastic, that the 
country can’t stand it. It's more a fear 
of the unknown than anything else—a 
deep-seated fear of a radical proceed- 
ing.” Says Thomas Campbell, a profes- 
sor of history at Cleveland State Uni- 
versity: “An impeachment process 
would disrupt the country, and we can't 
afford it. I'm concerned about other 
problems in the country—the monetary 
crisis, the food and housing difficulties 
—and we need leadership. A long im- 
peachment would leave us leaderless.” 

U.S. Prestige. Many feel that a res- 
ignation or impeachment would irrep- 
arably damage U.S. interests in the 
world. Says Kurt Ogg, a Middlesex, N_J., 
accountant: “I'm sure he knew about 
the cover-up. But resignation or forc- 
ing him out would take away from U.S. 
prestige abroad.” He and many others 
cited Nixon’s achievements in ending 
the war and improving relations with 
China and Russia. 

Many who believe Nixon partici- 
pated in the cover-up and do not think 
he should be impeached are fearful of 
an Agnew presidency. Many Democrats 
would not want to see Agnew inherit 
the presidency because that might place 
him in a strong position for election in 
1976. Decision Research Corp., a New 
England polling organization, explains 
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that “the seriousness of the whole idea 
of impeachment, and of Agnew taking 
over, accounts for the large number of 
people who think the President was in- 
volved but are unwilling to advocate 
impeachment.” 

Some argue that even if Nixon is 
guilty of the cover-up, it is nothing new 
According to Beth Gendusa, a New Or- 
leans housewife: “That sort of thing 
[Watergate] is done in business and in- 
dustry every day.” 

Nixon still has many defenders 
Judy Peterson, a teacher in Clinton, 
N.C., regards Dean as “a slick little liar.” 
She blames Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
for not telling the President the whole 
story. “But my God,” she adds, “if you'd 
done something that stupid, wouldn't 
you hate to tell your boss?” 

Some Nixon defenders make a com- 
plexity of distinctions. As Morey Spen- 
cer, a Kansas City, Mo., millwright, sees 
it, “Nixon knew at least about the cover- 
up. But I don’t think he’s done wrong. 
He's the victim of his assistants. He got 
caught in a trap.” Says Robert Red- 
fearn, the president of a food company 
and a Georgia Republican: “Watergate 
has been blown all out of proportion 
It has to be looked at in the context of 
the times. People were doing similar 
things of a similar nature. Ellsberg was 
stealing secret papers. People were 
burning draft cards. Nixon had alien- 
ated the liberal press and had a hostile 
Congress. What I do fault the President 
for is being so insulated.” 

While there is a minority defending 
Nixon, another minority, either in sad- 
ness or in anger, strongly believes that 
he should resign or be impeached. 
“When one discovers a brothel,” says 
Mrs. Nan Pendergrast, a Georgia house- 
wife who supported George McGovern, 
“one seldom finds the madam is a vir- 
gin.” Joe Wilson, a black construction 
worker in Atlanta, says wearily: “I think 
Nixon is bad—look at all that money 
they spent. It could have been given to 
the poor.” Mary Kemmit, an elderly 
Bostonian with an Irish brogue, fumes: 
“It's been like this ever since he’s been 
in politics. Look at what he did when 
he lost out before—You won't have 
Nixon to kick around any more, he 
says. Well, it’s a pity that they don’t kick 
him now while they have him.” Says 
Mrs. Susan Block, a liberal St. Louis 
housewife: “It seems that a man must 
commit murder before we think he 
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Money doesn’t 
give you security. 


If you carry it and lose it, 
you can be pretty certain 
it’s gone for good. 

If you carry the 
American Express Card and 
lose it, you're never liable 
for more than $50 in unau- 
thorized charges. And once you 
notify us, you're not liable for any 
fraudulent charges thereafter. 

But lack of security isn’t 
all that money doesn’t do for you. 


Money doesn’t guarantee 
you a hotel reservation. 


You can be a millionaire, but that 
doesn’t guarantee a room if you 
show up late. 

With the American Express 
Card, you can guarantee reserva- 
tions around the world. Just call 
(800) AE 8-5000 toll-free. Give 
your Card number to the agent 
and your room will be guaranteed 
for late arrival. 

If you change plans, simply 
cancel before 5 p.m. (local hotel 
time) to avoid being charged for 
the room. (Resort hotels require 
48 hours’ notice.) 


Money doesn’t talk 
in a foreign language. 


If you’re traveling internationally 
with the American Express Card, 
you don’t have to worry about 
exchanging large sums of 
currency at the borders. It’s 
usually accepted as local currency 
just about everywhere. 


Money talks, 


but not as loud. 





The Card also helps elimi- 
nate the tangle of currency 
conversion. Everything you buy 
is usually written up in the 


currency of the country you're in. 


You get one simple bill —in 
dollars— after you get home. 


Money doesn’t 
get you more money 
in an emergency. 


If you run short of funds away 
from home, a blank check gets 
you little more than a blank 
stare. 

But as a Cardmember, you 
can get emergency cash at most 
of the 885 travel offices of the 
American Express Company, its 
subsidiaries, or representatives 
around the world. 

Just present the Card with 
your personal check and walk 
away with up to $50 in cash and 
$250 in Travelers Cheques in the 
USS. ($450 abroad). 


Money doesn’t help you 
with your income tax. 


If you've ever wondered where 
all your money goes, you'll find 
the Card a blessing. 

Each month, you receive a 
statement listing all your charges 












and credits. A handy record 


come income-tax time. 


Money doesn’t let you 
“Sign & Fly.’ 


With money, you have to 
pay for your airline tickets 
before you can get on the 
plane. 
With the American Express 
Card, you can fly anywhere in the 
world, on just about any airline, 
and take 3, 6, 9, or 12 months to 
pay for your tickets. And Sign & 
Fly carries one of the lowest 
finance charges in the business. 
Only 12% annually. Most other 
plans cost at least 50% more. 
The chart below shows the 
rates per $100 for tickets financed 
with Sign & Fly. 





a 
Number Deterred 
of Monthly FINANCE = Payment 


Months Payments CHARGE Price 


$34.00 $2.00 
6 17.25 3.50 
9 11.67 5.03 


$102.00 
103.50 
105.03 
106.56 


12 8.88 6.56 
ANNUAL PERCENTAGE RATE 12% 


No down payment 





Money does get you 
the American Express Card. 


Now that you know what money 
won’t do for you, we hope you'll 
be moved to apply for the 
American Express Card. Just 

call 800-AE 8-5000 toll-free. Or 
pick up an application wherever 
you see a “Take One” box. The 
annual fee is $15. A small price 
for something that talks louder 
than money. 


James Beard is Americas “Passionate Pasha of Food”* 
Here are 1500 reasons why. 


Here, in one beautiful volume, 
are 1500 recipes (plus variations) 
that come straight from James 
Beard’s own kitchen. They're the 
culmination of everything he has 






























learned about cooking in his long 
career, plus a dash of the inimi- 
table Beard wit. And the result? 
JAMES BEARD’S AMERICAN 
COOKERY Ihe big book that 
lovers of American cooking have 
been waiting for,”’ says John 
Barkham of the Saturday Review 
Syndicate. ‘A definitive work on 
the subject 





Says New York Magazine: “An 
amorous masterwork...A life 
time of joy in the kitchen and ecstasy at the table is bound 
between the pages... Here are memorics of his mother’s 
kitchen, a legacy from the earliest journals of American 
cuisine, the mutations of the American melting pot 
Phere are 100 pages on vegetables alone, and even 
flowers to nibble on, all handsomely illusurated 
with drawings of old iron stoves and antique 

cooking implements 


“A masterpiece...a superb compendium—a 
book to be read and savored as well as to 
be used by everyone from novices to 

le chef de cuisine.”—Chicago Daily News 





"The newest and most monumental of Beard’s 15 
best-sclling cookbooks...a giant hymnal to what 


{ he calls ‘the gastronomic voices of the hinter- 

j Dees land’... Spanning two centuries of native 
i* i cuisine, .dmerican Cookery is the most im- 
r _? portant cookbook we've had since Irma 


Rombauer’s original The Joy of Cooking.” 
Life Magazine* 


JAMES BEARD'S 
“AMERICAN COOKERY 


With 144 charming illustrations 
Over 1500 recipes, plus variations 
$12.95 at all bookstores 


Little, Brown and Company 
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should be impeached. Well, Nixon may 
have murdered the political system.” 
Larry Robinson, owner of a Cleve- 
land jewelry chain, states his case for 
impeachment emphatically: “If he was 
not aware of Watergate, then he is an in- 
competent administrator. If he was 


aware, then he was breaking the law.” 


At the moment, however, most 
Americans clearly agree with Robert 
Block, a Los Angeles Democrat and in- 
vestment banker: “I don’t believe that 
impeachment is a workable solution 
We have to look at Watergate, perhaps, 
with the idea of revising our structure 
so that this can’t happen again. My great 
concern is to keep the country glued to- 
gether, to make sure the ship doesn't 
take on so much water that she sinks.” 


RACES 


Abernathy Steps Down 


Shortly before his assassination in 
1968, Martin Luther King Jr. told his 
constant alter ego and right-hand man, 
the Rev. Ralph Abernathy, “Ralph, 
whatever happens, keep the team to- 
gether.” Last week, his shoulders sag- 
ging and his voice an emotion-charged 
bass, Abernathy stood before King’s 
tomb on Auburn Avenue in Atlanta and 
spoke to his fallen mentor: “I did what 
you asked. I tried to keep the team to- 
gether. | hope you can find it in your 
heart to forgive me for resigning this 
day. I'll see you in the morning.” 

After five frustrating years of try- 
ing to sustain an activist organization 
with a rambling, country-preacher lead- 
ership style, Abernathy had resigned as 
president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. His reason: 
lack of financial support 

In its heyday, King’s SCLC. could 
raise as much as $2,000,000 for one 
year’s operating expenses, primarily by 
skillful use of one of the country’s best 
mailing lists (208,000 names) aimed at 
white liberals in the North. But public 
interest in civil rights waned, and this 
year, after radical staff cuts and a sharp 
paring of field projects, S.C.L.C. was try- 
ing to operate on a budget of $500,000 
Last week Abernathy announced that 
the organization was $50,000 in debt 
He blamed the deficit largely on indif- 
ferent middle-class blacks who “feel 
that they have ‘arrived’ simply because 
they now occupy high positions, but will 
not support S.C.L.C. financially.” He add- 
ed: “It is hard to ask for money from 
white people because you can't beg a 
man and fight him at the same time.” 

Abernathy also disclosed a rift be- 
tween King’s widow and the organiza- 
tion he left behind. Coretta Scott King 
has devoted most of her considerable 
drawing power as a fund raiser to gath- 
ering donations for the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Center for Social Change, a re- 
search library and memorial to her slain 
husband. A modern four-block complex 
to be built only two blocks from the di- 
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CORETTA KING WITH RALPH ABERNATHY IN MEMPHIS IN 1968 
A deficit partly due to indifferent middle-class blacks. 


lapidated $C.L.C. headquarters on Au- 
burn Avenue, the center is expected to 
cost over $6,000,000, Abernathy said 
Mrs. King had been unwilling to share 
funds with his strapped civil rights or- 
ganization. King’s onetime firebrand 
protégé, Hosea Williams, criticized her 
for not sharing $67,000 raised earlier 
this year at an Atlanta benefit concert 
featuring Flip Wilson and José Felicia- 
no and recorded by RCA Records, with 
a $50,000 advance to the King Center 

At next month’s national conven- 
tion, SCLC. must name Abernathy’s 
successor, and already a logical choice 
looms: Coretta Scott King 

a 2 a 

The population of Atlanta is only 
§2% black, but 80% of its schoolchil- 
dren are black. To stem the continuing 
white flight to suburban schools (4,686 
white elementary students left the 
system over the past year), the local 
NAACP. chapter struck a compromise 
in a 15-year-old desegregation suit 
against the Atlanta school board that 
leaves over half of the city’s schools vir- 
tually all-black and could become a 
model for other cities seeking to skirt 
extensive busing of schoolchildren. In 
return, the school board guaranteed the 
hiring of Adanta’s first black superin- 
tendent and other high-level black ad- 
ministrators. Outraged by the trade-off, 
which he sees as a dangerous precedent, 
NAACP. Executive Director Roy Wil 
kins last week gave the Atlanta chap- 
ter 30 days to reverse its position or 
face revocation of its charter 
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The Return of the Gang 


Among the phenomena of the 1950s 
was the rise of the violent urban gangs 
with their freewheeling, sometimes le- 
thal “rumbles” in protection of their 
“turf.” By the mid-'60s, gangs seemed 
to be on the wane, their vital energies ei- 
ther drawn into the protest movements 


of that era or sapped by the burgeon- 
ing drug culture 

Now in several of America’s larg- 
est cities, the gangs are back—and with 
some ominous differences. Older, bet- 
ter armed, more sophisticated, the gangs 
today operate in all too deadly earnest 
New York City has had 27 gang-related 
murders reported this year—ten of 
them in the seething South Bronx, 
where 877 gang arrests have taken place 
in 1973. In Chicago the gangs have 
largely graduated to big-time crime as 
profiteers in guns, extortion and gam- 
bling. Los Angeles has nearly 200 gangs, 
more than 40 of which are black or Chi- 
cano. Their clashes have caused 16 
deaths this year 

Nowhere are the new gangs more 
virulently active than in Philadelphia, 
where over half of all violent crime in 
the city is committed by juveniles; in 
the past five years 191 youngsters have 
died in gang wars and gang-related as- 
sassinations. TIME Correspondent Bar- 
rett Seaman spent some time on the 
streets of the City of Brotherly Love 
and sent this report 


In Philadelphia, a gang is called a 
“corner,” and a gang leader is a “run- 
ner” or a “checkholder.” Smokey, aged 
19, dressed in a flaming red shirt and 
matching narrow-brimmed hat, is the 
runner of the Montgomery corner, and 
he is expecting trouble from the Norris 
Avenue corner, whose turf is just across 
Berks Street. “I keep everybody togeth- 
er, plan any action we might take,” he 
explains coolly: Just then a corner mem- 
ber, who looks to be no more than nine 
or ten, points a finger and yells: “Three 
dudes coming up. Looks like warrin’ 
time.” As the three enemy youngsters 
cross into no man’s land, twelve of Smo- 
key’s gang set off at a run to intercept 
them. No weapons are visible yet, but 
the mood is ugly. Fortunately, a cruis- 
ing police car happens by before the 
two groups collide, and the antagonists 
melt into studied casual poses. “They 
know there’s gonna be trouble,” ob- 
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BIG BOSCO (LEFT), SMOKEY & MONTGOMERY STREET GANG MEMBERS 


serves a Montgomery. “Norris is gonna 
move on us tonight, and the Man’s got 
the word,” 

The Montgomerys and the Norrises 
are among the estimated 100 to 200 
gangs that roam the black neighbor- 
hoods of West and North Philadelphia 
Most of the gangs have memberships 
of no more than 30 or 40 teen-agers, 
and in some cases their territory is quite 
literally no more than a corner or a 
block at best. The rules of sovereignty 

and survival—are strict. The differ- 
ence between life and death can often 
depend on whether a boy walks on one 
side of a street or the other. Forays by 
an individual or a group into the ter- 
ritory of another gang are a justifiable 
cause for all out combat. The slightest 
provocation—a little back talk in a 
school corridor, a random surreptitious 
glance at the “sister” of another cor- 
ner, a taunting gesture from a block’s 
distance—can plunge corners into a war 
that may last for two or three years. 

Some gangs, like the Twelfth and 
Wallace corner and the Twelfth and 
Poplar, are perpetual enemies simply 
because they are immediate neighbors 
Other gangs “pull with” each other, liv- 
ing in peace side by side and making 
common cause against more distant 
gangs. North Philadelphia's Valley gang 
is in fact a giant entente of corners 
boasting nearly 1,000 members. 

Some gangs are simply natural ag- 
gressors. The Norris Avenue corner is 
such a group of “crazies.” Though the 
gang is small in number, each Norris is 
reputed to have two or three “bodies” 
under his belt. “Getting a body” 
—shooting someone in another gang 
—is the surest way a younger member 
has of “getting a rep” and climbing in 
the corner hierarchy. If he survives, by 
age 17 he is already an elder in the gang 
world and can gracefully step down 
from active combat in order to permit 
those coming up to do the corner’s fight- 
ing and earn, in turn, their “reps.” 
Serving a term in jail also boosts a mem- 
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ber’s reputation, and many gangs ex- 
ploit that fact as a means of getting the 
youngest members to take the blame 
for the crimes of older boys—knowing 
a 14-year-old is likely to be treated more 
leniently in courts 

Gangs are an old, established ghet- 
to institution in Philadelphia; indeed 
some of them claim an identity that goes 
back 40 years, and some have been at 
war with the same opponent for as long 
as 30 years. But the advent of guns in 
large quantities in the late "60s changed 
the character of corner warfare and sent 
the hazards and the casualties zooming. 
Oddly enough, the guns have also served 
to reduce the scale of the actual com- 
bat, and all out melees between two 
gangs—West Side Story style—are now 
rare 

Modern Corners. A car with two 
or three gang members might come 
cruising down a Street past a group of ri- 
vals and suddenly a shot is fired into 
the cluster. The car speeds off, leaving 
a 16-year-old lying on the sidewalk. Or 
a sniper’s bullet from a rooftop a block 
away may have the same result. Plans 
for revenge are made, and a single as- 
sassin is often sent out to get a body in 
return, Such guerrilla-style warfare is, 
of course, far more difficult for the po- 
lice to anticipate and stop than the old- 
style, large-scale rumbles 

To cope with the modern corners, 
the police have set up a special force, 
known as Gang Control, that is com- 
posed of 71 men and women. They 
work in two-officer teams, each team 
concentrating on a particularly active 
gang and trying to get close enough to 
the gang's leaders to sense when real 
trouble is brewing. “We turn the block 
every half-hour,” explained one Gang 
Control officer, but “it only takes a few 
seconds to start a flare-up.” The city has 
made one attempt to rid the gangs of 
their guns by offering a moratorium on 
weapons’ arrests—but the attempt 
failed dismally. The teen-agers simply 
did not believe the offer was honest. “As 





GANG WARRIN’ BETWEEN MONTGOMERY & NORRIS STREET CORNERS 


soon as you walk in the door,” said one 
leader, “they'll bust you.” 

Some of the new gangs in New York 
are animated by antidrug vigilantism; 
often they were formed specifically to 
run drug pushers out of their neighbor- 
hoods, and most of them severely pun- 
ish members caught using heroin or co- 
caine. There is little evidence of this in 
the Philadelphia gangs. That is partly 
because drugs seem to be less preva- 
lent there. As one young member ex- 
plained succinctly, “You can't nod and 
gang-war at the same time.” When not 
warring, drinking wine and listening to 
records appear to be the gangs’ prin- 
cipal definition of a good time. 

The city’s efforts to ameliorate the 
brutality of gang life and the gang 
neighborhoods have had mixed results. 
Of the nearly 200 Youth Conservation 
Workers that the city assigns to the 
gangs, few have been markedly success- 
ful in weaning youngsters away from 
their corners. Civic volunteers have es- 
tablished a leaders’ council for settling 
gang disputes nonviolently. The meet- 
ings, however—scheduled for at least 
once a week—are so far taking place 
less than once a month. A North Phil- 
adelphia communications center called 
The Network tries to correct dangerous 
false rumors and get gang members into 
job-training programs. “The problem is 
solvable,” says Mayor Frank Rizzo, 
“but it won't be done in my lifetime. 
I'd like to go out and raze every build- 
ing out there and rebuild it all—schools, 
pools, parks, everything. But we don't 
have the money to do that.” 

Getting out of a gang can be dif- 
ficult. Big Bosco would like to retire; 
he was the leader of the Montgomerys 
before red-shirted Smokey took over 
the running of the war with the Norris 
Avenues. “I'm trying to get out of it,” 
he says, “but Norris says they're gonna 
kill me, so | might as well stay in for 
the self-protection.” Big Bosco, elder 
statesman in search of retirement, is 18 
years old 
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IT’S HARD TO KEEP YOUR 
MIND ON THE ROAD WHEN 
YOUR BACK IS Ka YOU. 


We spent 11 years designing and refining the 
Volvo so you won't be fed up with it in 2 or 3. 
And among the things that will keep you from 
getting tired of a Volvo are our bucket seats. 
~ They don’t just sit there like living-room 
sofas. They actually do things to keep you 
alert and relaxed. 
s The small of your back gets special 
attention, because that’s where pain 
soften starts. Note the five steel 
wires in the back of the seat.At 
the twist of a knob, you can 
tune them to give you 
firm or soft support. 
A lever con- 
trols the angle of 
the back, from 
bolt upright to reclining. 
You can vary the height of our seats, too. 
And since they can also be moved forwards 
or backwards, you can adjust them precisely 
to your vital statistics. 
If you have short arms and long legs, 
for example, move the seat forward to 
reach the wheel, and raise it to make more 
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United's table-for-two Coach seating. 
For the champ. And her husband. 


Winnie & Arnold Palmer aboard a United 727. 


When Arnold Palmer faces On many flights, when the wrinkles of long distance travel. 
competition as tough as this, center seat is free just one easy And one quick call is all it 
he needs extra room to plan his move makes it your own takes to put you aboard. So tell 
next move. And United’s table-for-two. United has also your Travel Agent you want to 
table-for-two seating in Coach provided additionalclosetspace be dealt a helping hand in the 
offers room enough fora on board for those garment friendly skies. Or call United. 
champion. No matter how long bags you might be carrying. And fly where the deck is 
it takes her to say “gin.” We're helping to iron out the stacked in your favor. 


The friendly skies of your land. 
United Air Lines 


Partners in Travel with Western International Hotels 











DIPLOMACY 


Europe's Look at the U.S. 


Whatever else Watergate critics say 
about President Nixon, they have usu- 
ally been willing to concede his mas- 
tery in foreign relations. But these days 
Europeans are beginning to doubt Nix- 
on’s wisdom even in foreign affairs—at 
least in Europe. While Nixon and Hen- 
ry Kissinger still call for a bold New At- 
lantic Charter, a host of anxieties about 
America’s intentions plague Europeans. 

They are particularly troubled by 
the new chummy atmosphere between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union. At the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, held in Helsinki and at- 
tended by 35 Foreign Ministers (TIME, 
July 16), the Europeans openly voiced 
their suspicions that Nixon may have 
made too many concessions to Soviet 
Leader Leonid Brezhnev. They suspect- 
ed that Nixon gave in to the Russians 
on such issues as mutual—but not nec- 
essarily balanced—troop withdrawals 
and nuclear de-escalation. 

Typical of how widespread are Eu- 
ropean suspicions was a _ proposal 
made by Rumania’s President Nicolae 
Ceausescu in May that lesser countries 
on both sides might have to band to- 
gether to avoid becoming the hapless 
victims of the two superpowers. Though 
the idea struck Italians as overly sus- 
picious then, TIME Correspondent Jor- 
dan Bonfante now reports that “since 
the summit and Helsinki there seems 
to be a new wave, or at least a sizable 
ripple, of comparable misgivings among 
the Italians too.” 

First Taste. West Germany fears 
especially the Nixon-Brezhney Agree- 
ment on the Prevention of Nuclear War, 
which calls for urgent bilateral consul- 
tations in the event of the risk of nu- 
clear war, but provides for only sub- 
sidiary talks with America’s European 
allies. Chancellor Willy Brandt got a 
first taste of the agreement when he re- 
ceived no more than a vaguely worded 
letter from Nixon only 48 hours before 
the agreement was signed. From Bonn, 
TIME Correspondent Bruce Nelan re- 
ports that “the reaction to the nuclear 
agreement was a collective gasp in 
Western Europe. Almost everyone be- 
lieves that De Gaulle is now vindicated 
in his view that the U.S. would not risk 
nuclear destruction to defend Europe 
or risk New York to save Hamburg.” 

No one is saying whether the French 
would be any more eager to put Paris 
on the line for Berlin. At any rate Eu- 
ropeans are anxious to have assurances 
of a U.S. nuclear umbrella. It was part- 
ly to allay that anxiety that Washington 
invited West German Foreign Minister 
Walter Scheel to Washington last week 
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for hastily arranged talks with Nixon 
and Kissinger. Scheel presumably re- 
emphasized German fears that the 
Nixon-Brezhnev agreement robs NATO 
of nuclear credibility and opens the 
door to Soviet blackmail. 

Less ostensibly perturbed about 
America’s motives, British officials 
nonetheless have their own fears. They 
are especially disappointed with Wash- 





at work in the U.S.-Soviet détente 
—something along the lines that Mos- 
cow would overlook Watergate if Wash- 
ington forgave Prague.” Says Critic 
George Steiner: “There is an absolute 
conviction that to overcome his terri- 
ble weakness Mr. Nixon sold everything 
to Brezhnev. It would never have hap- 
pened in a confident White House.” Or, 
as one British official told the New York 
Times's Anthony Lewis: “The contempt 
the Nixon Administration has shown 
for its own society inevitably raises 
questions about its attitude in foreign 
relations.” 

As seen from Washington, the Eu- 


CUMMINGS —LONDON DAILY EXPRESS 


“Is Russia about to become the 52nd State of America, or Mr. Nixon to become 
Vice President of Russia after he’s fired from the White House?” 


ington’s failure to demand more con- 
cessions from the Russians. TIME Lon- 
don Correspondent William McWhirter 
reports that while British officials have 
been pleased with the frankness of US. 
briefings about the Nixon-Brezhnev 
talks, “they remain cynical, suspicious 
and disenchanted about the haste with 
which the U.S. traded away its own le- 
verage over Soviet policy, It seems to 
the British that the Communists now 
have a short-term license to ruthlessly 
consolidate power within their own bloc 
—without fear of U.S. interference.” 
An example cited by the British of 
America’s permissive attitude toward 
the Soviets was the performance of Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers at the 
Helsinki conference. Britons tartly note 
that Rogers made scant mention of the 
need for freer movement of people; 
they disparagingly compare his mild re- 
marks to the tough stand taken by Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Doug- 
las-Home. “It is as if,” reports Mc- 
Whirter, “the British see a crude trade 


ropean attitude is irritating for three 
main reasons: 

» Excessive suspicion. For Europe- 
ans, who see themselves caught between 
two superpowers, it takes only a little 
imagination to invent innumerable di- 
abolical theories to explain every Amer- 
ican action, no matter how straightfor- 
ward or innocent. 

> Inconsistency. Only a few years 
ago, France’s General de Gaulle was 
still breaking the ice for the West in 
Moscow. Now that the thaw is on, Eu- 
ropeans have performed a complete 
turnabout. Where they once damned the 
U.S. for risking war because of its cold 
war policy, they now go out of their 
way to pick apart Washington's motives 
for seeking a détente. Complaints about 
allowing Moscow to consolidate its hold 
on Eastern Europe are partly unreal- 
istic: it has been evident for years that 
very little—short of war—can be done 
to dislodge that hold. 

> Inability to unite. European na- 
tions complain that they are being treat- 
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ed separately and as lesser powers by 
the U.S. But they have failed to get to- 
gether in a united Western Europe 
grouping that might deal on more near- 
ly equal terms with the superpowers and 
maintain its own united nuclear force. 

Mutual irritation aside, there are 
some genuine conflicts between the U.S 
and its European allies, foremost among 
them the instability of the dollar (see 
Economy & Business) and the pres- 
ence of 313,000 US. troops on the Con- 
tinent. International Affairs Expert Mi- 
chel Tatu of Le Monde recently wrote 
that U.S. insistence on Europe's increas- 
ing its financial support for U.S. troops 
stationed in Europe “makes the G.1s 
in West Germany look even more like 
Europe's mercenaries, which is insulting 
to the dignity of both parties.” Why 
should Europe not say to the US. Pres- 
ident: “Admit that your troops are not 
in Europe out of love but because you 
have vital interests here.’ The US 
could then fix a time limit for withdraw- 
al gradual enough to enable Europe to 
take up the slack. 

Henry Kissinger wants to link fu- 
ture negotiations about the U.S. mili- 
tary presence in Europe to trade con- 
cessions. But in the current atmosphere 
of waning confidence, Europeans are 
increasingly resisting, suspicious and 
overly sensitive to the slightest nudging 
by Washington. TIME Correspondent 
David Tinnin reports that Kissinger’s 
unkindest critics have already begun to 
claim that he is determined to keep 
Western Europe “in line” in much the 
same highhanded way that Brezhnev 
keeps his despotic hold on the East. 
Though this is clearly exaggerated, it 
nonetheless represents a foreboding el- 
ement in Europe's new view of Wash- 
ington. If allowed to harden, such at- 
titudes could make “the year of 
Europe” a fiasco 





CHILDREN PEERING THROUGH HOLE TORN IN THE WALL BY ANGRY WEST BERLINERS 


BERLIN 


Anger at the Wall 

East and West may talk of détente, 
but along the Berlin Wall the dominant 
sound is still the staccato of the ma- 
chine gun. Almost every night the 
“Grepos,” East Germany's infamous 
border police, turn on their searchlights 
and open up at a fugitive real or imag- 
ined, who they think is trying to cross 
into the West. 

When the Grepos began firing long, 
sustained bursts last week, several hun- 
dred residents of the French sector 
rushed to their windows and balconies 
to watch the tragic drama below. On 
the death strip, which at night is always 
illuminated with high-intensity flood- 
lights, three people were running for 
their lives. One was cut down, and the 
other two were captured before they 
could get to the Wall. All three were 
hauled roughly away. 

Angered by the brutal scene, sev- 
eral residents ran onto the soccer field 
separating the buildings from the Wall. 
Some started tearing out concrete slabs 
with their bare hands. Others joined 
them, and soon some 300 men, women 
and children were at the Wall, scream- 
ing their frustration and anger at the 
hated Grepos. A hole six feet wide was 
ripped out of the barrier, and several 
young men prepared to assault the oth- 
er side. Their impotence was quickly 
made clear, however, by an East Ger- 
man soldier, who pointedly reloaded his 
submachine gun and aimed it at their 
faces. Scattered shouts of “murderers,” 
“criminals” and “swine” changed to a 
rhythmic chant of rage and frustration. 
Eventually West Berlin police arrived 
and told the crowd to go back to bed. 
“Ah, they were great, these Berlin- 
ers, just great,” exclaimed a French 
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military policeman who was there. 

The French commandant, speaking 
for his British and American colleagues 
as well, protested the incident, partic- 
ularly he said, “when so many people 
in Europe hope for a lessening of ten- 
sion.” Added the Berliner Morgenpost: 
“The spirit of Helsinki may wave where 
it wants, but it is not waving in and 
around Berlin.” 


U.S.S.R. 


Read No Evil 


With each passing month, the So- 
viet Union seems to loosen a bit more 
the closed attitude that for years epit- 
omized its contacts with the West. In- 
ternally, however, the walls of official 
censorship between the Russian govern- 
ment and its citizens are as high as ever 
—with little likelihood of their coming 
down in the near future. According to 
a secret Soviet directive to all media ed- 
itors and censors obtained by TIME, 
there remains in Russia a multitude of 
subjects that cannot be printed or trans- 
mitted by radio or TV without prior ap- 
proval of the requisite authorities. 

The directive, dated 1970 but still 
in effect, censors discussion of many 
things that are commonly and openly 
discussed and debated in the West. 
These include all statistics on crime in 
the Soviet Union (including the num- 
ber arrested and convicted in any given 
year), “the number of uncared-for chil- 
dren, the number of people engaged in 
vagrancy or begging.” 

In the judicial area, almost noth- 
ing passes to the public without prior 
censorship. Publication of information 
about closed-court proceedings is for- 
bidden. Though most Russians have 
heard about labor camps, the directive 
takes special pains to ensure that they 
do not read about them. Censorable 
subjects include “information about the 
existence of correctional labor camps,” 
“facts about the physical condition, 
illness and death rates of prisoners” 
and “information about extraordinary 
events in the camps such as suicides 
and illnesses.” 

Other Areas. Military personnel 
problems are also censored. No infor- 
mation is to be disseminated, without 
permission, about “dissatisfaction 
among the military personnel, [which 
is] provoked by material conditions and 
feeding of the men.” Other areas of 
censorship: medicine (no mention of 
“illness in the population from cholera 
and plague”), wages (no discussion of 
how much foreigners working in the 
U.S.S.R. earn), and accidents. The di- 
rective orders censorship of any men- 
tion of accidents involving aircraft, 
ships or autos. 

Also banned is “information about 
the consequences of earthquakes, tidal 
waves, floods and other natural calam- 
ities” and “information about the num- 
ber of fires and their victims.” 
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Death in the Air: Fire and Fumes 


The pilot's voice was calm, almost as if 
he were describing the sights of Paris 
to his 117 passengers. “I have mechan- 
ical trouble with my engines,” he told 
the control tower at Orly Airport. The 
control tower at Orly alerted all rescue 
units and prepared for an emergency 
landing by the crippled craft. The alert 
was in vain. Only a minute and a half be- 
fore its scheduled landing, the Brazilian 
Varig Airlines 707, which had flown 
from Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 
crash-landed in an onion field 2'/4 miles 
from the airport. 

The landing left the plane remark- 


BRITAIN 


Tis Pity... 

There will, it was made plain last 
week, always be an England, an Eng- 
land where a gentleman should always 
know the right thing to do—even when 
he is a minister of the Crown and loll- 
ing naked on a bed with a prostitute or 
two. Last week one of the Queen's Lords 
of Appeal, Lord Diplock, made a dis- 
tinction between right and wrong with 
a whore exquisitely clear in his report 
on the national-security aspects of Brit- 
ain’s latest sex scandal. 

In May, two ministers of the Con- 
servative government—Earl! Jellicoe, 
Tory Leader in the House of Lords, and 
Lord Lambton, parliamentary Under 
Secretary of Defense for the Royal Air 
Force—resigned after it was disclosed 
that they had been patronizing London 
call girls. In the report of his investi- 
gation of this matter, Lord Diplock very 
carefully weighed each minister's indis- 
cretion on different—oddly different 
—scales. Jellicoe, it was pointed out, 
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ably undamaged—but only for a few 
seconds. Deadly fumes from the plane's 
synthetic interior probably killed most. 
Fire, so intense that it melted the roof 
of the plane, took care of the rest. In 
all, 122 of the 134 people aboard died, 
most of them Brazilians. Among the vic- 
tims were Filinto Muller, president of 
the Brazilian Senate and head of the rul- 
ing party, and two popular musicians, 
Agostinho dos Santos and José Iglesias. 
Only those in the cockpit and the first 
few rows of seats were spared. Of the 
twelve survivors, eleven were crew 
members who were stationed at the 


used only “escort agencies” advertised 
in the London papers, dealt with the 
girls under an assumed name and nev- 
er “spoke to them of anything remote- 
ly related to his work” as a minister 
Moreover, said Diplock, with a fine le- 
gal eye for delicate distinctions, Jelli- 
coe took the prostitutes home to the 
privacy of his own bedroom. “He en- 
tertained them to a meal, and any sex- 
ual intercourse took place late in the 
evening and at his own flat and never 
elsewhere.” 

On Film. As for Lord Lambton, that 
was a more serious case. According to 
Diplock, Lambton indiscreetly and un- 
wisely paid for his whoring with checks 
signed in his own name and went open- 
ly to a prostitute’s apartment, where he 
was filmed “naked on a bed with Nor- 
ma Levy and another girl, both also 
naked.” Worse yet, Lambton combined 
pot with his popsies. Marijuana or can- 
nabis—for those readers of the report 
who might never have heard of it—was 
described as “a soft drug which produc- 
es changes in mood and perception and 
gives a feeling of irresponsibility.” Dip- 





front of the plane; unlike the passen- 
gers, some of them apparently had pro- 
tective smoke masks. Six other crew 
members died. 

Stunned, Captain Gilberto da Sil- 
va gave a rescuer his tie. “I won't need 
this,” he said. “I am going to die.” He 
was wrong—though he was seriously 
injured—and authorities at week's end 
were anxiously awaiting his report. Ear- 
ly speculation was that the fire had start- 
ed in the rear toilet section of the air- 
craft, possibly from a short circuit. If 
the pilot could have kept the plane air- 
borne for only 90 seconds more, said 
Orly officials, their fire equipment might 
have quickly doused the flames and 
saved many lives. 


lock added that there was “photograph- 
ic evidence,” involving Lambton, “of 
sexual practices which deviated from 
the normal.” 

Not that there is much wrong with 
normal sex, Diplock ruled magisterially, 
even for men in high places. “If all that 
is involved is ordinary sexual inter- 
course with prostitutes, this is no crim- 
inal offense.” The security risk seemed 
relatively minor. Declared Diplock 
“Such indiscretions are more likely to 
occur in the kind of conversation that 
takes place at cocktail parties or around 
a dinner table than in what might be 
said to a prostitute in bed.” In Lamb- 
ton’s case, whatever security risk there 
was existed not so much in bed but be- 
hind the walls, where cameras and tape 
machines were recording instant histo- 
ry. Here was the danger that blackmail 
material might find its way into the 
hands of foreign intelligence agents. 

Diplock’s lesson, then, is clear to any 
government Official who might wish to 
savor the sexual charms of a profession 
al: if she (or he) asks, “Your place or 
mine?” the proper reply is “mine.” 
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ARGENTINA 


Per6én Resumes Command 


The ominous rumors had been circu- 
lating throughout Argentina: President 
Héctor Campora and his Cabinet would 
resign, and former Dictator Juan Perén 
would be in position to assume the pres- 
idency. At precisely 10:30 a.m. last Fri- 
day, the rumors became reality. Campo- 
ra appeared on nationwide television 
and radio to announce “the mandate 
which General Perén gave us, we now 
return to him, because he is the leader 
of this great national, popular, Chris- 
tian and revolutionary movement.” 
Thus history in troubled Argentina 
came full circle. Less than a month af- 
ter his return from 18 years of enforced 
exile abroad, the way had been prepared 


PERON WITH HIS WIFE ISABEL 


AND WITH CAMPORA 


ten prisons were subsequently released. 

Soon Campora’s weakness returned 
to haunt him; Argentina’s plague of kid- 
napings rose, as did the amount of ran- 
som demanded. An even worse blow 
came last month when a bloody shoot- 
out between left- and right-wing Peron- 
ist factions left 34 dead and 342 wound- 
ed, ruining what was to have been a 
triumphant homecoming for Perén 
(TIME, July 2) 

The mounting disaffection with the 
Campora government came to a head 
last week. Shouting “Power to Perén!” 
Peronist workers threatened to paralyze 
the nation with a general strike unless 
C4ampora and his Cabinet quit forth- 





Kidnapings, shootings and political schisms forced a resignation. 


for Juan Domingo Perén officially to 
take total command in Argentina 

There were a few hitches, such as a 
new presidential election, which since 
Campora has resigned, must be called 
within 30 days. The interim President 
will be a Peronist, Ratl Lastiri, head of 
the Chamber of Deputies. But there is 
little doubt that Perén will be elected 
the new President. The Justicialist Lib- 
eration Front delivered 49.6% of the 
vote for Campora, Perén’s hand-picked 
candidate in the March presidential 
elections. With Perén as the candidate, 
the Justicialists will certainly increase 
their margin of victory. 

Campora fell from power after only 
50 days in office, at least in part be- 
cause of his inability to control Argen- 
tina’s spiraling urban violence. Campo- 
ra had promised conditional amnesty to 
political prisoners, many of whom were 
confessed terrorists. He also heeded 
demands that all prisoners not only 
be granted amnesty but also be given 
full pardons. About 500 prisoners from 
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with. Peronist congressmen likewise 
agitated for Campora’s ouster, as did 
moderate party members within the 
Justicialist movement. The only major 
opposition to Perén came from left- 
wing Peronist youth, who feared that a 
sudden change of heads of government 
would signal a shift to the right and thus 
scuttle their chance of turning Argen- 
tina toward Marxism. They denounced 
the “right-wing coup” and briefly oc- 
cupied three colleges at Buenos Aires 
University 

The one force from which Perén 
could have expected the most trouble 
—the military—was quiet. The reason 
was some adroit maneuvering by the 
canny ex-dictator. Through Campora, 
Perén had forced into retirement nine 
anti-Peronist generals, including former 
President Alejandro Lanusse. Then 
Perén embraced the three new chiefs 
of the armed forces, receiving from 
them a pledge not to interfere with his 
running of the country in return for his 
pledge to rule within the constitution 


The military even agreed to allow Perén 
to regain his old rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral. It had been stripped from the ex- 
dictator in absentia by a military tri- 
bunal in 1955 on the charge of “serious 
shortcomings incompatible with the 
honor of the army.”’* 

Although he is now once again Ar- 
gentina’s undisputed leader, Perén must 
deal with most of the same problems 
that brought Campora down. Even if 
he were a younger man, this would be 
no easy task. Now 77, he is reported to 
be in failing health. Moreover, the old 
ways of flamboyant despotism obvious- 
ly will not solve the complex social and 
political problems of modern Argenti- 
na. But el Lider enjoys something that 
Campora did not: the almost slavish 
faith of a majority of the people. If 
Perén can mobilize that faith to solve 
even a few of Argentina's vexing prob- 
lems, he will have come a long way in 
erasing the stains that once made him 
one of South America’s most odious 
dictators 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Bloodbath in Burundi 


Burundi is a land of luxuriant beau- 
ty and berserk violence, torn apart by 
one of those tribal conflicts that are so 
elusive to an outsider’'s understanding 
Determined to uphold a centuries-old 
feudal hegemony over 3,000,000 Hutu 
tribesmen, the well-armed Tutsi over- 
lords, who number no more than 600,- 
000, unleashed a violent pogrom last 
year, At least 80,000—and perhaps as 
many as 250,000—Hutus were killed 
In May this year the slaughter revived 
in the southeastern part of the land- 
locked hill country (area: 10,747 sq. mi., 
smaller than Belgium). The latest Tutsi 
massacre was in retaliation for a three- 
pronged Hutu attack on Tutsi strong- 
holds near the Tanzanian border. An 
estimated 15,000 have already been 
killed, and nearly 20,000 more Hutus 
have joined 30,000 refugees who had al- 
ready fled to the safety of Tanzania, 
from which they frequently mount 
raids. TIME Correspondent Lee Griggs 
visited the area of the fighting last week 
and sent this report 


The Tutsis seem to be creating a no 
man's land along the Tanzanian bor- 
der to prevent further attacks. Although 
Burundi is one of Africa’s most over- 
crowded countries, with a population of 
325 persons per square mile, I saw al- 
most no one during many miles of driv- 
ing in the countryside. Every dwelling 
has been abandoned or burned down 
Fields of coffee, cotton and beans stand 
overgrown. At Nyanza Lac, a once- 
bustling village of 3,000 people on Bu- 
rundi’s Lake Tanganyika, the only in- 
habitants are wild dogs. 

*After nine years of rule, Perén was ousted in 


1955 amid rumors of having had sexual relations 
with a teen-age girl, and misuse of public funds 
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HUTU REFUGEES & THEIR CHILDREN RESTING IN A FIELD IN ZAIRE’S KIVU PROVINCE AFTER ESCAPING TUTSI REPRISALS IN BURUNDI 


Bloodstained panga knives and a 
slashed tribal drum lie in the middle of 
the dusty main street. A huge stork 
pecks for grubs in a gutted drygoods 
store, and weasels scurry in the debris. 
The main square is littered with bro- 
ken rumba phonograph records—and 
an empty, bloodstained black shoe 
From a pole at the town water pump 
flies the red-and-white flag of the Jeu- 
nesse Révolutionnaire, the paramilitary 
youth groups who did most of the kill- 
ing. The youth groups are run by the 
Tutsis’ Party of Unity and National 
Progress (Uprona), which in effect rules 
the country. The job of the Jeunesse is 
to mop up after the soldiers, killing any 
Hutus the troops have missed in their 
savage campaign against the “rebels.” 
Survivors have told stories of men, 
women and children being herded into 
straw huts and burned alive. Refugees 
arrived in Tanzania with their hands, 
ears, even their feet chopped off. This 
year the Tutsis are being more discreet, 
killing mainly at night. But a nun as- 
signed to the area to treat leprosy said 
she has no work because “everyone has 
fled—or is dead.” Farther down the road 
a Jeunesse waved his rifle and boasted 
“Its very simple. They want to kill us 
so we must kill them first” 

Hutu Hunt. At Mabanda, where 
this year’s fighting started, a band of 
spear-carrying Tutsi irregulars were 
clustered in a bar, drinking bottles of 
beer to get in the mood for the night's 
Hutu hunt. “We will kill as many as we 
have to,” boasted one old man, “as many 
as it takes to make our families safe 
here. 

Bujumbura, the seedy capital (pop 
75,000), where spacious villas dot roll- 
ing green hills overlooking the vast blue 
expanse of Lake Tanganyika, has be- 
come virtually a Tutsi town. The few 
Hutus left are keeping a low profile 
“The Hutus will never stop grasping for 
power, and the Tutsis will fight to the 
last man to keep it.” a Belgian business- 
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man told me. “I honestly cannot see any 
end to the killing. | only thank God that 
they are leaving the whites out of it.” 
Elsewhere, the Tutsis and Hutus seem to 
be living together without trouble—at 
least for the moment—sharing the same 
hills and villages. But calm will prevail 
only as long as there is no effort to 
change the ages-old system of ubuhake 
(literally meaning servitude), under 
which the herd-keeping Tutsis lease 
their cattle to Hutu farmers for food 
and pledges of vassalage 

Burundi’s handsome Tutsi Presi- 
dent Colonel Michel Micombero, 33, 
who came to power seven years ago by 
ousting the decadent royal clan, denies 
any intent to exterminate the Hutus. He 
likes to point out that many of them be- 
long to his Uprona Party, and claims 
that much of the killing has resulted 
from invasion attempts by Hutus liv- 
ing in exile in Tanzania. Seated in the 
summer house of his lakeside palace 
while two crested cranes paced back 
and forth in a nearby cage, Micombero 
explained: “Just as in the U.S. and most 
other countries, it is the political ma- 
jority that rules rather than an ethnic 
majority.” Throughout the entire inter- 
view he did not use the words Tutsi or 
Hutu once, apparently in an attempt to 
emphasize his determination to eradi- 
cate tribal distinctions. “It is true that 
many have died in Burundi,” he said 
“My own people started the terrible 
troubles of last year, but they were 
stirred by outsiders. This year there is 
internal peace, broken only by external 
attacks.” With emotion Micombero 
added: “I am trying to consolidate the 
unity of my country, and would like to 
see our brothers outside our borders re- 
turn and settle down to a guaranteed 
peace.” To restrain excesses he has heli- 
coptered to the South several times in 
recent weeks. But the bloodshed is 
bound to continue until his fellow Tut- 
sis once more feel unchallenged in their 
dominant role in Burundi 
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PAKISTAN 


Time for Forgiveness 


Since the end of the Indo-Pakistani 
war a year and a half ago, the coun- 
tries of the subcontinent have been 
locked in a frosty stalemate of mutual 
recriminations. Caught in the diplomat- 
ic freeze are hundreds of thousands of 
refugees and prisoners of war. Pakistani 
President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto last week 
moved decisively to thaw relations 

In an emotional post-midnight ses- 
sion of the National Assembly, Bhutto 
argued that it was time for “mutual for- 
giveness and understanding” to govern 
relations between Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh, formerly Pakistan’s eastern wing 
“We want to meet one another; we want 
to embrace one another; we want to 
shed tears over one another, over what 
has happened in the past,” he declared 
The Assembly overwhelmingly passed 
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PRESIDENT BHUTTO 
“We want to embrace one another.” 
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a resolution authorizing recognition of 
Bangladesh as an independent country. 

Bhutto said that he would not use 
the authority immediately, but it obvi- 
ously paves the way for a compromise 
by the subcontinent's three antagonists. 
Bangladesh wants recognition in order 
to obtain United Nations membership 
this fall. Pakistan is anxious for the re- 
patriation of its 90,000 prisoners of war 
still in India—and India is almost as 
anxious to get rid of them. 

It was agreed last week that the re- 
patriation of prisoners will be discussed 
by Pakistan and India in high-level talks 
next week. At the same time, the fate 
of some 200,000 Bengalis who have 
been held hostage in Pakistan since the 
war and want to return to Bangladesh 
will be negotiated along with the dis- 
position of about 250,000 Biharis in 
Bangladesh who want to go to Pakistan 
Bhutto told TIME that Dacca’s inten- 
tion to try 195 P.O.W.s was still “the 
main hurdle” to successful negotiations. 

He backed down, however, on his 
earlier refusal to allow the Biharis to 
be repatriated to Pakistan. “There's no 
problem of repatriation of Bengalis 
from here,” he said. “And there’s no 
problem to negotiate the future of the 
unfortunate [Biharis] who are now 
known by the generic name of non-Ben- 
galis. But we cannot open the flood- 
gates and say send as many as you 
want.” Matching Bhutto's softening po- 
sitions, India released 438 P.O.W.s on 
medical grounds and Pakistan freed 
479 Bengalis 

On the eve of what was to have 
been a six-day state visit to the U.S 
this week (now postponed until Sep- 
tember because of President Nixon's 
illness), the American-educated Pak- 
istani President, 45, discussed the trou- 
bled subcontinent with TIME Corre- 
spondent William Stewart at the 
presidential mountaintop retreat at 
Murree in the hills above Rawalpindi 
“As Bhutto walked in, smiling, con- 
fident and modishly dressed in a blue 
striped suit with a figured tie, his per- 
sonal gunman quietly withdrew,” ca- 
bled Stewart. “During the next hour 
and a half, he displayed all the ani- 
mation, emotion and sly intelligence 
that has baffled India’s leaders since 
he became President of Pakistan. Lat- 
er we were joined by his wife and 
three of his four children, including a 
son who is home for the summer from 
Harvard and a daughter who just grad- 
uated cum laude from Radcliffe. Both 
majored in government.” 

Some points from the interview 

On Pakistan since the war: “We 
have all the problems that plague an 
underdeveloped country. We've been 
broken in half, but by the end of the dec- 
ade we hope with hard work and ef- 
fort we can again show that this is 
really the most prosperous part of the 
subcontinent. Labor and education re- 
forms have been far-reaching, land re- 
forms have been good, but I would 
have taken the knife much deeper had 
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LIBYA'S LEADER ADDRESSING EGYPTIAN WOMEN ON THEIR “BIOLOGICAL DEFECTS” 


1 inherited normal or relatively 
normal conditions.” 

On the Bengalis held in Pak- 
istan: “They get newspapers, they 
get the radio, they get books, and 
they get allowances. But I am sor- 
ry to say that they have been seg- 
regated. I use the word sorry sin- 
cerely. I didn’t like to do it, but 
{Bangladesh Prime Minister] Mu- 
jibur Rahman's chauvinistic pol- 
icies drove me to this painful 
decision.” 

On relations with India: “I'm 
not obsessed with some kind of ha- 
tred for them. On the contrary, as 
I said to Mrs. Gandhi at the Simla 
conference last summer, ours is a 
thousand-year-old conflict between 
the Hindus and the Moslems, now 
personified in the state of India and 
the state of Pakistan. And I told her it 
would be such a great achievement, 
greater than all of the détentes that are 
being arrived at in the West, if we could 
now find a modus vivendi.” 

On the U.S.-China rapproche- 
ment: “I have had umpteen discussions 
with Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai and 
have always told them about the ne- 
cessity of relations with the U.S. ‘Look,’ 
I said, ‘the waters wash both your shores 
and you must enter into a dialogue.’ * 

On relations with the U.S.: 
“We've had a long, traditional, histor- 
ical friendship with the U.S. There was 
a bad period. You had some obsession 
about China. Now so many fundamen- 
tal things have taken place between the 
great powers, [When I visit Washington] 
| am not going to beg for food. I'm go- 
ing to discuss our relationship in its to- 
tality. | want to hear America’s views 
on our mutual obligations, on the sub- 
continent and the Indian Ocean, the 
Persian Gulf and the Middle East. We 
are not one of those countries that are 
ashamed of their relations with you. We 
are proud of ours and would like to fur- 
ther consolidate them.” 





MRS. GADDAFI (RIGHT) & MRS. SADAT LISTEN 


MIDDLE EAST 


Clinging to Paradise 


To hear Libya’s Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi tell it, “‘twould be a marriage 
made in heaven. If only Egypt—poor, 
overpopulated and beleaguered by an 
aggressive Israel—would agree to a 
complete merger with oil-rich, under- 
populated Libya, the two countries 
could at last fulfill their Arab destiny 
Gaddafi, 31, ruggedly handsome and 
undeniably charismatic, says that he 
would even settle into a back seat and 
let Egypt's President Anwar Sadat, 54, 
run the show as President of the new 
State 

Trouble is that Gaddafi’s glowing 
vision of union is not quite matched in 
Egypt. On a recent high-pressure, two- 
week visit to Egypt to plump the plan, 
the Libyan leader discovered that his 
proposed partner had become recalci- 
trant, if not downright hostile. Every- 
where he went, Gaddafi locked horns 
with the Egyptian intelligentsia, engag- 
ing in heated arguments on everything 
from Arab unity and Islamic tolerance 
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have to be an ugly one. 
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The sporty Toyota Celica ST. . 
It averaged 25 mpg in tests conducted 
by an independent laboratory. 











shortage doesnt 


Take the Toyota 
Celica ST, for example. & 
It averaged 25 mpg’ 

And yet it comes 
with a 1968cc over- 
head cam engine, four- 
on-the-floor, radial 
tires, hood vents, 
racing stripes, tach- 
ometer, woodarain-style 
accents, reclining front Autgaat 
bucket seats, carpeting, clock, even a 
radio. All standard. 

It also comes with one of the longest 
normal maintenance intervals in the 
industry. Six months or 6000-miles, 
whichever comes first. 

That’s just one example. 

There are plenty of other models 
where it came from. 19 to be exact. 
Sedans, Station Wagons. 

Land Cruisers. Hardtops. 





The Celica ST is no plain jane 
on the inside, either. 


and tape optiona price of gasoline. 
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= Coupes. Every last 
one of them designed 
not only with 
economy in mind. 
But also with people 
in mind. 

No, gas rationing 
isn’t a pretty thought. 
Neither is the rising 


But the solution can be a car that 
squeezes extra miles out of the 
precious gallon. And at the same time, 
still gives you styling. And comfort. 
And performance. 
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averaged 28 mpg in tests conducted by an independent laboratory. 
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to Libyan xenophobia. A nonsmoker 
and nondrinker, Gaddafi has closed all 
nightclubs and bars in Libya and re- 
stored the practice of amputations for 
thievery—measures which Egyptians 
hardly want to see extended to their 
country 

Gaddafi's stormiest encounter came 
in a meeting with 1,000 prominent 
Egyptian women, who expressed fears 
that the merger would mean that they 
would have to adopt the strict Islamic 
law relegating women to the second- 
class citizenship Gaddafi has forced on 
Libyan women. “Because of biological 
defects, a woman's place is in the 
home,” intoned Gaddafi. “These are not 


defects, Mr. President!” came the out- 
raged reply. “All right, then,” responded 
Gaddafi, “nobody can complain if we 
ask pregnant women to make parachute 
jumps.” That sexist sentiment hardly 
endeared him to the women. To make 
matters worse, a number of Libyan 
women whom Gaddafi had flown in to 
reassure their Egyptian sisters about the 
joys of subservience instead pleaded 
with the Egyptians to help them change 
their status in Libya. 

Beyond the question of women’s 
rights, Egyptians generally have good 
reason to be wary. The rambunctious 
Gaddafi’s public scorn for Saudi Ara- 
bia, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria could 


Weeping in Fear at the River 


With Aug. IS the deadline on US 
bombing of insurgent forces circling 
Phnom-Penh, TIME Correspondent 
Barry Hillenbrand traveled to Cambo- 
dia last week to assess the country's 
mood. His report: 


Not much of Thnai Toteong still 
stands. A few concrete-block walls, a 
post here and there, enormous 150-liter 
water jars remain curiously intact. 
Mostly, the little village 20 miles from 
Phnom-Penh is rubble and charcoal. 
Seven weeks before, | had driven 
through Thnai Toteong and stopped off 
to buy 4 Ibs. of a rich Chinese sausage 
sO exquisitely prepared that travelers 
carry it back to Hong Kong as gifts for 
friends. It was a calm, bucolic village 
untouched by war. Now the sausage 
shop is gone, a few gun emplacements 
and foxholes testifying to its brief, final 
existence as a strongpoint. In the rear 
of the shop are charred remains of sau- 
sage meat, roasted black by fire. Sol- 
diers and townspeople report a fierce 
battle, with bombing and plenty of mor- 
tar and artillery fire. The untidy debris 
of war is everywhere: mortar fragments, 
rifle clips, hand-grenade cartons, an en- 
trenching tool 

a . e 

Cambodia sinks ever deeper into 
crisis. For a time, in late May, the 
Khmer insurgent offensive slowed, but 
in June the attacks began again, this 
time concentrating on the area to the 
south and southwest of the capital. Vil- 
lage after village was held briefly, then 
abandoned after air strikes and artillery 
duels. For the government forces, di- 
saster follows disaster. When Kompong 
Kantuot near Phnom-Penh was aban- 
doned, the government troops were 
forced to swim the Thnot River because 
insurgents had blown the bridges. Some 
of the soldiers—boys aged twelve to 15 
—drowned. Those who escaped heard 
others, left behind and afraid to swim, 
weeping in fear and despair 

Despite the Aug. 15 schedule for 
halting U.S. bombing, government forc- 
es remain optimistic that the U.S. will 
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save them. Commander in Chief Sos- 
thene Fernandez pledges: “We will con- 
tinue the fight until the North Vietnam- 
ese Communists leave our territory.” 
Asked what will happen after the U.S. 
bombing is stopped, he says: “If the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong 
are still here, I will ask the U.S. to con- 
tinue the air support.” How is the war 
going? “It gets worse and worse,” a col- 
onel replies. “Some units are not fight- 


ask 
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jeopardize Egypt's international quest 
for diplomatic and financial support. So, 
too, could his impulsiveness. In Febru- 
ary, Cairo had to dissuade him from 
sending Mirage bombers to Tel Aviv 
to avenge Israel's shooting down of the 
Libyan airliner 

The merger idea will be put to the 
final test Sept. 1, when both countries 
will vote on it. At the moment, chances 
for the full merger that Gaddafi desires 
do not look promising. Wrote Moham- 
med Hassanein Heikal, editor of Cai- 
ro’s influential Al Ahram and one of 
the few prominent proponents of merg- 
er: “I told a very sad Gaddafi not to 
despair, but to cling to his paradise.” 


Cambodians can hold out until then.” 

Still, it is a mistake to talk about an 
iron ring around Phnom-Penh. Convoys 
with food and fuel continue to make it 
into the city. Shops have fewer wares, 
but the market in gold and jewelry 
is vigorous because Cambodians are 
hoarding against disaster. The U.S. dol- 
lar, shaky elsewhere, is stronger here 
than ever before also because of hoard- 
ing. Phnom-Penh is calm and placid, 
though the constant U.S. bombing reg- 
ularly shakes the city. “We don’t have 
a word for crisis in our language,” says 
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CAMBODIAN SOLDIER & CHILD IN WRECKAGE OF VILLAGE 20 MILES FROM PHNOM-PENH 


ing. It’s not just the soldiers; it’s the of- 
ficers too.” He still believes in the 
Americans. “If things slowly and slow- 
ly get worse, the U.S. Congress will not 
close its eyes. The Americans will help 
us. If Cambodia falls, the Americans 
will lose face, not the Cambodians.” 

So deep is the conviction that Amer- 
ican planes will continue bombing, ac- 
cording to one foreign diplomat, that 
the Cambodian chiefs of staff have done 
little to plan their strategy for the time 
after the bombing stops. In the diplo- 
matic community, there was a widely 
heard, half-serious judgment: “The 
question now is not what will happen 
after the Americans stop bombing 
Aug. 15. The question is whether the 


a Khmer businessman. “We just take 
things easy. It will work out, I'm sure.” 

Is an all-out attack on Phnom-Penh 
expected? It is possible, but unlikely. In- 
surgent troops are more likely to con- 
tinue grinding down Lon Nol’s forces 
bit by bit. Nor do negotiations seem a 
likely prospect to bring a quick cease- 
fire. If the insurgents continue to push 
ahead at the present rate, they scarcely 
need to negotiate. It makes more sense 
for them to wait it out; some things can 
only get better for the insurgents after 
the bombing ends 

As I leave, a friend's words stay with 
me. “It’s a war they didn’t want in the 
first place. It's not Biafra yet, but it's 
nearly that sad. It's so sad, really so sad.” 
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SIR RALPH RICHARDSON REVS UP 








“We're almost in the business of fly 
ing rainbows over crushed emeralds 
said Richard Bach, author of Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull. Bach had been 
flying a 1929 Travel Air 4000 over Pe 
catonica, Ill. for a documentary being 
made from his book Nothing by Chance 
(1969) about barnstorming in the “20s 
and °30s. The film version of Jonathan 
takes off next fall 
oe 

In spite of his wife's occasional re 
monstrances, Veteran Actor Sir Ralph 
Richardson, 70), rides a motorcycle daily 
when he can. “I had my first motorcycle 
at 16 and am unable to say when I'll 
have my last,” he explained in Sydney 
Australia, where he will be 
starring in William Doug- 
las-Home's play, Lloyd 
George Knew My Father 
Invited to have a look at a 
new German BMW, Sir 
Ralph suddenly took off for 
a spin. “Sorry, dear.” he 
said later to his wife. “The 
infernal machine got the 
better of me. 

- 

The conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was 
napping at home one after 
noon not long ago when the 


telephone rang. Waking 
him, his wife said, “The 
President's on the line” 


“The president of what?’ 
asked Eugene Ormandy 
Richard Nixon was calling to 
forward an invitation from 
the Chinese government to 
the orchestra of its choice 

the Philadelphia. Follow- 
ing the lead of the Vienna 
and London orchestras 
which have also toured Chi- 
na, the Philadelphia is not 
including any works by 


GERALDINE CHAPLIN JOINS UP WITH “THE THREE MUSKETEERS” IN MADRID 


Russian composers. Ormandy an 
nounced last week that it is, however 
preparing to play the Yellow RiverCon 
modern Chinese work. The 
composer is not one man but several 
namely “the committee of the compos 
ers union 


certo, a 
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Charging down Its Prince Charles, 
son of Let me think a minute Oh 
yes, the Queen and that fellow Ire 
member—Prince Philip.” The commen- 
tator at the polo match was former 
American Polo Player Tom Oxley cut 
ting up during the Prince's visit to the 
Bahamas for their Independence Day 
celebrations (TIME, July 16). The jokes 
about the royal family were labored 
But when Oxley described polo as a dis- 
ease like polio, the usually easy-going 
Prince, 24, had had enough. At half time 
he grimly ran up the steps of the com 


mentator’s box: “Cut out the wise- 
cracks.” Charles ordered. “You are 
turning this into a barn dance.” 

aa 


Geraldine Chaplin was silting on lop 
of the world. Charlie’s oldest daughter 
28, was in Madrid with her lover, Direc 
tor Carlos Saura. She was also playing 
Anne of Austria in a zany new version 
of The Three Musketeers directed by 
Richard Lester (A Hard Day's Night) 
Meanwhile four other versions of the 
Dumas novel were being filmed, two in 
Italy and two in France, making this the 
summer of the 15 Musketeers 

= 

What's your wife’s name?” Duke 
Ellington asked the man who was stand- 
ing next to the piano. Jacques Koscius 
ko-Morizet, the French ambassador to 
the U.S., answered, “Yanie.” “Well 
then,” said the 74-year-old musician 
“this tune will be called Yanie.” He 
played a few bars for the crowd that had 
gathered in Manhattan's French consul 
ate to see Ellington presented with the 


DUKE ELLINGTON GETS THE LEGION OF HONOR 





A UFE-JACKETED TEDDY KENNEDY PLUNGES INTO THE COLORADO RIVER & PLAYS “PLANET OF THE APES” WITH FRIENDS 


French Legion of Honor—the first to go 
to a jazz musician. The ambassador an 
swered back on the piano with a few 
bars of Ellington's Mood Indico 

- . 

‘The countries that I like best don't 
have diplomatic relations with the 
US..” said Eldridge Cleaver four years 
ago, after leaving Cuba for Algeria. Still 
on the lam for breaking parole, the ex 
information minister for the Black Pan 
thers has decided that he would like to 
live in France, and has twice requested 
political asylum there. Minister of the 
Interior Raymond Marcellin has twice 
turned him down on the ground that 
Cleaver did not require asylum, “which 
implies that life or liberty is menaced 

me 

“This is a nonpolitical trip, as you 
can tell, just like Alabama was,” Massa- 
chusetts Senator Edward Kennedy, 4! 
told the reception committee at the Salt 
Lake City International Airport. Ken- 
nedy was joining California's Demo- 


CYBILL & PETER LICK ITALIAN CONES 





cratic Senator John Tunney, 39. and 
Representatives William J. Green, 35, of 
Pennsylvania, and Wayne Owens, 36, of 
Utah, for a rafting expedition down the 
Colorado River. Each had invited a son 
Ted Kennedy Jr, 11; Teddy Tunney 
12; Billy Green, 8; and Doug Owens, 10 
The octet successfully jumped twelve 
major rapids on their six-hour trip be 
tween Westwater and Cisco in eastern 
Utah, Teddy Jr. told reporters that he 
hoped to go into politics, a remark treat- 
ed with good-natured skepticism by his 
father, who asked: “If he can’t find his 
way through here, what would he do 
when he gets to Washington” 
q a 

Not all the Americans traveling in 
Europe were complaining about the 
shriveling dollar. “I've been living as 
cavalierly as usual,” admitted Director 
Peter Bogdanovich, who was camping 
out at the Grand Hotel in Rome while 
scouting locations for a movie of the 
Henry James novel Daisy Miller. He 
and his girl friend Cybill Shepherd (who 
will play Daisy) did notice that a single 
scoop of the famous ice cream in the Pi- 
azza Navona had doubled in price with 
in a year, to 200 lire (35¢) 

. 

Jackie Onassis was not feeling the 
pinch either. She arrived on Capri wear- 
ing last year’s sandals and at once toured 
half a dozen shoe stores. After she had 
picked out ten pairs of shoes and san- 
dals, a secretary came by to pay the bill 

. 

It would be “the Libber v. the Lob 
ber,” said Tennis Hustler Bobby Riggs, 
55, announcing that he would play 
Wimbledon Champion Billie Jean King, 
29, after Labor Day. Riggs, who round- 
ly defeated Margaret Court last May, 
said he had taken 400 vitamin pills be- 
fore that match. Last week Ms. King 
suggested that he had “better start tak- 
ing twice as many vitamins. I'm not 
Margaret Court,” said Ms. King. “She 





JACKIE ONASSIS SHOPS FOR SHOES 


couldn't handle the pressure.” There 
will be even more pressure on Billie 
Jean since she and Bobby will be play 

ing for the largest purse ever put up for 
a tennis match—$ !100,000—with an ex- 
tra $100,000 going to the winner from 
TV, radio and film rights 
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Sterilized: Why? 


Mary Alice Relf, now twelve, is 
mentally retarded, has a speech defect, 
and was born without a right hand. She 
has a sister named Minnie, 14, and as 
they grew old enough to attract boys, 
welfare workers steered them to a fed- 
erally financed family planning center 
in Montgomery, Ala., where they re- 
ceived injections every three months of 
a drug called Depo-Provera, which was 
being tested as a contraceptive. 

Last month, shortly after the drug 
was banned because of undesirable side 
effects, two nurses paid a visit to the 
shabby apartment where the Relfs live 
on $150 monthly welfare payments. 

SETTLE—-THE NEW YORK Times 
* 44 Oey 


MARY ALICE & MINNIE RELF AT HOME 
A question of consent. 


Lonnie Relf, 56, a former field hand 
who has been unemployed since he was 
lamed in an auto accident four years 
ago, was away from home, but his wife 
Minnie recalls that the nurses told her 
the girls would have to go to the hos- 
pital for more shots, They said she must 
sign a paper, so she marked a surgical 
consent form with an X. The girls were 
taken to the Professional Center Hos- 
pital, kept overnight, and then sterilized 
next day by tubal ligation. 

“I didn’t want it done, and I'm still 
upset,” Lonnie Relf testified last week 
before a Senate subcommittee, chaired 
by Edward M. Kennedy, which is press- 
ing for a bill to tighten controls on 
Government medical experimentation. 
Relf's wife agreed: “I was mad. | 
wouldn't have let them do that.” 

The family planning center has in- 
sisted that the operation was properly 
explained to Mrs. Relf, but she denies 
this. Had she then given a valid, in- 
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formed consent, and did she have the 
legal right to do so? Or, more broadly, 
what right does the Government have 
to perform such an operation? 

When the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity set up its family-planning pro- 
gram in 1967, the regulations stated that 
“no project funds shall be expended for 
any surgical procedures intended to re- 
sult in sterilization or to cause abor- 
tions.” To help poor people prevent un- 
wanted births, the ban on funds for 
voluntary sterilization was quietly 
dropped in 1971—the OEO financed 
some 16,000 of them last year—but no 
rules were ever promulgated. A set of 
guidelines was drafted and printed, bar- 
ring sterilization of anyone who did not 
have “the legal capacity to himself con- 
sent to the procedure,” but after an ob- 
scure controversy within the Adminis- 
tration, the guidelines were sent to a 
warehouse. Thus the use of federal 
funds for sterilization was left in a kind 
of legal vacuum. 

Joseph Levin Jr., an attorney for the 
Southern Poverty Law Center, first filed 
a $1,000,000 damage suit for the Relfs 
against the family planning center and 
OEO officials. Then he upped it to 
$5,000,000 and named John W. Dean 
III and John D. Ehrlichman as co-de- 
fendants on the ground that they had 
been negligent in failing to speed the is- 
suing of guidelines that could have pre- 
vented the operations on the girls. 

Taking a broader aim, the American 
Civil Liberties Union filed suit last week 
on behalf of Nial Ruth Cox, now 26 
and a nurse's aide on Long Island. She 
was sterilized in North Carolina in 1965 
after her mother, who was supporting 
ten children on welfare, was persuaded 
that the results of the operation would 
be temporary. The suit charged that 
Miss Cox had been unfairly described 
as “mentally deficient,” then coerced, 
deprived of due process and made a vic- 
tim of cruel and unusual punishment. 
Laws permitting the “forced steriliza- 
tion” of anyone termed “mentally de- 
fective” exist in 22 states, the A.C.L.U 
said, and should all be struck down by 
the Supreme Court as unconstitutional. 


Legal Briefs 


> Inaseries of warehouses through- 
out the country sil cases and cases of 
canned lobster bisque, onion soup, lamb 
stew and various other delicacies 
—more than 2,000,000 cans in all—that 
may or may not contain deadly poison. 
They represent the entire stock of foods 
processed by Bon Vivant Soups Inc., 
which were seized by the Food and 
Drug Administration two years ago af- 
ter a botulism-tainted Bon Vivant vi- 
chyssoise killed a New York banker. 

Since there is no way of testing ev- 
ery can, the Government now wants to 
destroy the entire lot. Bon Vivant, which 


has resumed operations as Moore & Co. 
Soups, wants to get back its property 
for resale. It argues that there is no rea- 
son to suspect poison in the foods, which 
are worth an estimated $600,000. 

When the suit came before New- 
ark Federal Judge Lawrence Whipple 
in a non-jury trial last week, both sides 
were ready with mighty rhetorical flour- 
ishes. “The consumer must not unknow- 
ingly be placed in a position of playing 
a life-or-death game of Russian roulette 
when it comes to the food he eats,” said 
the prosecutor. Bon Vivant’s lawyer an- 
swered that such a charge amounted to 
“scare tactics designed to get a decision 
based on passion.” The prosecutor 
promised to bring in “perhaps three 
dozen” microbiologists to prove his 
case. Bon Vivant’s principal owner, 
Mrs. Maria Paretti, insisted that the 
food was perfectly safe, and added a lit- 
tle mysteriously, “Perhaps we could 
give it to a needy country.” 

Judge Whipple will be hearing tes- 
timony for perhaps three months be- 
fore rendering his decision. 


> Louis Smith, 37, once attacked a 
girl with a croquet post and later mur- 
dered and raped a student nurse. For 
the past 18 years he has been confined 
in Michigan's lonia State Hospital as a 
“criminal sexual psychopath.” Last year 
he was told that brain surgeons at the 
highly respected Lafayette Clinic in De- 
troit might be able to heal his appar- 
ently incurable condition by psychosur- 
gery, a controversial technique in which 
portions of the brain are destroyed 
(TIME, April 3, 1972). Smith agreed, but 
just before the planned operation, an ac- 
tivist attorney heard about it and filed 
a class action to stop such surgery. 

Last week, in a decision with broad 
implications for medical research, a 
three-judge state court ruled unani- 
mously that “psychosurgery is clearly 
experimental and poses substantial dan- 
ger to research subjects.” It said that 
no one confined against his will can give 
“truly informed” consent to such an op- 
eration because the “inherently coercive 
atmosphere” of confinement does not 
permit genuine freedom of choice. 

That principle, if applied generally, 
would probably curb the use of pris- 
oners and involuntary hospital inmates 
as subjects for research (psychosurgery 
alone has been performed on about 500 
people, many of them in confinement). 
As for Smith, the law under which he 
had been institutionalized was repealed 
in 1968, and a psychiatrist testified that 
he was no longer dangerous. Free since 
last March and getting conventional 
psychotherapy, he is no longer interest- 
ed in brain surgery, and he hopes he 
can “live and make a life for myself 
with what I have.” He also faces, how- 
ever, the possibility of being prosecuted 
for the murder of the nurse. 
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1. Does he have a new way of 
doing business after the sale? [ | 


We do. We're the -_ = 
more than 6,000 Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers with a goal: No 
unhappy owners. And because we're 
committed to this goal, you'll find 
some better ideas in service —many 
are in response to what car owners 

| said they wanted. These new ways 

: of doing business are designed to 
help you whether work is performed under the new car 
warranty at our expense or later at your own cost. 


2. Does he offer any service 
protection after the new car L] L] 
warranty expires? -— 


We do. Of course, any new car is covered by a new car 
warranty. But what happens after that warranty expires? 
We know you want to get service work done right the first 
time. That's why we have a special service guarantee that 
applies to any age car. This protection is in addition to the 
new car warranty. 


3. What are the terms of that 
° 
protection? 
wee |) Here are ours. We guarantee our service 
We | work on any age car for 90 days or 4,000 
miles, whichever comes first. If the repair 
or replacement fails in normal service 
oomee within that period, it'll be fixed free of 





=== | charge—partsand labor. That's right— 
} > a service guarantee on any age Car. 
ES J] 
4. Does he ask you to grade 


[JC] 


Yes No 


hi . 
Is service. 

We do. After your car is 
repaired, you'll receive a service report 
card. It’s your way to grade the service 
done on your car. And it’s our way 

of finding out what we're doing right— 
and what needs to be improved. 








Other dealers have their 


Is.Ours is No unhappy owners?’ 
-Over 6,000 Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers. 


«has a better idea 
(we listen better) 






If youre thinking 
about buying anew car 


ask your dealer 
the following questions: 


5. Is the work signed by the 
: ee 

service technician? 

In these Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 

dealerships, the man who personally 

does the work on your car signs a card 

to thank you. This card also asks you 

to tell his boss how he did. An extra 

incentive for him. An extra assurance for you. 





convenience card? 


We will. And you can call the toll- 
free number on the card anytime 
you're on the road and need help 
with your car, The line is available 
seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 
An operator will tell you the name 
and telephone number of the nearest Ford or Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer. If it’s after business hours, the 
operator will usually be able to help you find a local 
towing service, a place to get minor repairs, even 

help you make a motel reservation for the night. 


6. Does he give you a service C] 
Yes No 


800-648-4848 


SEFIACE GONVENENCE CARO 





7. If you still have a problem, C] Cl 


is there someone to turn to? 


With us, yes. Most problems end right 
at the dealership, but if you still have a problem, you 

or your dealer can contact the nearest Ford Customer Service 
Division Office. For their address, call 800-648-4848* 
Write them and describe your problem. Include your 
telephone number. Then a Customer Service Division 
representative will contact you quickly. And he'll work 
with you and the dealer to try to straighten things out. 


*In Nevada, 1-800-992.5777; in Alaska, Zenith 8700; in Hawaii, Enterprise S099. 


Yes No 


The goal: No unhappy owners. 

If you're thinking about buying a new Ford, Mercury or 
Lincoln, it’s something to think about. And if you're 
thinking about buying a different make of car, then it’s 
really something to think about. 








The Case of 
The Three Marias 


Whores or lesbians, we do not care 
what they call us, as long as the battle 
is fought and not lost ... Enough. It is 
time to cry “Enough!” and to form a 
block with our bodies 


These words are taken from a col- 
lection of ardently feminist writings 
that “outrage public morals” and “abuse 
the freedom of the press.” That at least 
is the charge brought against the three 
women authors of the collection when 
the censors in Portugal issued a war- 
rant for their arrest and banned their 
book, New Portuguese Letters, a com- 
mentary on the lot of women in ma- 
chismo-oriented Portugal. To feminists 
round the world, as well as to cham- 
pions of a free press, the police action 
against the Portuguese women in June 
1972 was an outrage that slowly became 
the focus of an international protest 
movement. Last week it looked as if the 
movement might bear fruit: although 
the three writers face jail terms of up 
to two years, observers were predicting 
that the court would impose only fines 
or suspended sentences when the case 
comes to trial next October, 

The writer-defendants, all in their 
30s and all mothers of small children, 
are Maria Velho da Costa and Maria Is- 
abel Barreno, both published novelists 
who do research for Portugal's Ministry 
of Economics, and Maria Teresa Horta, 
a well-known poet who edits the literary 
supplement of a Lisbon newspaper. The 
book they put together from their writ- 
ings—they collaborated through an ex- 
change of views in letters and at weekly 
lunches and dinners—is no mere femi- 
nist tract but a work of literary merit. It 
is now being translated into several lan- 





guages and will be published in the U.S 
next year by Doubleday. The work was 
inspired by the still widely read 17th 
century Letters of a Portuguese Nun, 
supposedly written to a French officer 
who had seduced and then deserted 
her.* The New Portuguese Letters con- 
sists of 15 fictional letters, along with 
poems, essays and manifestos, describ- 
ing the betrayal and disillusionment of 
contemporary woman. 

“In the first Portuguese Letters,” 
Barreno explained to TIME, “it was a 
nun who was cloistered. In the new Let- 
ters, it is all women. The social insti- 
tution that shackles them worst is the 
role of mother. Society idealizes the 
role, of course, but the idealization 
masks the slavery of it.” The new book 
is broader than this, however. “It has 
many themes,” asserts the highly intel- 
lectual Velho da Costa. “Passion, op- 
pression and especially love.” But the 
more emotional Horta insists that “the 
book has one great theme, and that is 
the liberation of women.” 

Phallic Women. Of the three au- 
thors, Horta is the most fervently fem- 
inist: “I am not for the emancipation 
of women, but for their liberation. 
Emancipation is only a legal term, only 
a political event. It is the pathetic at- 
tempt of women trying to be like men, 
to make it in a male world. But liber- 
ation—ah, that is freedom. That is when 
man is removed entirely as the model 
of behavior and a woman is free to be- 
come herself.” Horta believes that men, 
too, are oppressed. “But the relative 
pain of the two sexes is not compara- 
ble. Besides the social system, which 
rides all humanity, women have a spe- 


*Now generally attributed to the French author 
and diplomat Gabriel Joseph de LaVergne, Vi- 
comte de Guilleragues. When first published, the 
book was described as a French translation of 
five genuine letters. 


cific aggressor: men. Not just any men, 
but the intimate partners, fathers, broth- 
ers, sons in their lives.” 

Velho da Costa, by contrast, is more 
charitable toward males: “Society and 
social oppression are not made by men 
alone, but by historical structures and 
thought patterns that oppress all of us.” 
Moreover, she sees dangers in uncom- 
promising militancy. “I value the fem- 
inist movement, as I value all activist 
movements that contribute to the strug- 
gle for human freedom,” she says. “But 
in their fury and their aggressiveness 
and their mono-mindedness, women in 
the movement are proving just as ‘phal- 
lic’ as men, and that is what they should 
want to avoid. If we fight fire with fire, 
we'll all end up getting burned.” 

Whether militant like Horta or 
moderate like Velho da Costa, active 
Women’s Liberationists have been vir- 
tually unheard of in Portugal, where old 
ideas about “a woman's place” are so 
deeply ingrained that few women are 
even conscious of them. Yet when New 
Portuguese Letters came out in April 
1972, one-third of the original printing 
of 3,000 copies was sold within a month 
Then the regime of Premier Marcello 
Caetano cracked down. Officials in- 
voked a new law that makes writers 
criminally responsible for their work if 
the censors, who render judgments only 
after publication, voice objections. Hav- 
ing brought charges against the three 
Marias, authorities then released them 
on bail of 15,000 escudos ($700) each 
Their trial was originally set for July 3 
but has been postponed to permit Writ- 
er Horta, ill with tuberculosis, to recov- 
er sufficiently to withstand prolonged 
court proceedings. 

Meanwhile, Portuguese intellectu- 
als protested the banning of the books 
as did the American P.E.N., the noted 
association of writers. A group of Brit- 
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James A. Pattison, Chairman and President, Neonex International Led 


‘lop executives have a style of their own. So do top hotels. 


There are 55 Western International 
Hotels in the world. No two of them are 
alike. From Seattle to San Salvador. And 
from Mexico City to Bangkok 

Bayshore Inn is set on Vancouver's scenic 
harbor near Stanley Park, silhouetted by the 
Coastal Mountains 

Alaska business revolves around the 
Anchorage-Westward 

Calgary Inn's prime beef and prairie 
friendliness best express the Canadian West 

Washington Plaza is Seattle's tallest hotel 
(40 stories ) and roundest ( 180-degree view 


from every room ) 

And the Olympic is the Grand Dame of 
the Western fleet 

But some things remain the same wher- 
ever you go: Excellent service and Western 
hospitality. Whether you're chairman of the 
board or on your first sales call 

For reservations, see your travel agent or 
call V ern International Hotels 
in your city 


WESTERN INTERNATIONAL 


with U 


artner 











, on the balcony, International Suite, Bayshore Inn, Vancouver. 





B Prudential 


Owning a piece of 
the Rock means more 
than investments in things... 


If you have Prudential 
insurance, you probably realize 
that we make investments 
with some of your premiums. 
In all kinds of industries 

Investments that can 
help pay dividends to keep 
your insurance costs down. 

We make other kinds of 
investments, too. 

In people. 

Every year we direct millions 
of dollars into the fabric of 
American life. 

This money helps rebuild 
cities that are falling apart. 

Creates jobs for people who 
need them. 

Improves and expands 
hospitals and clinics. 

And gives young people a 
decent shot at the education 
they missed. 

You're part of it. 

If you've got a piece of 
the Rock. 

All because Prudential 
believes investments in people 
are every bit as important 
as investments in things 





Top left 

Prudential is a sponsor of the 
nationally famous Newark Boys’ 
Chorus School—a unique 
educational institution for gifted 
inner-city children. 

Top center 

Special Prudential investments 
create jobs in areas that range 
from data processing to 
manufacturing to banking. 

Top right 

Prudential dollars help support 
work-study programs that mean 
diplomas for dropouts. 

Bottom left 

The Prudential commitment 

to better health care includes 
financial support for 

specialized medical training 
programs as well as assistance 
for the construction and 
improvement of hospitals 

and clinics. 

Bottom right 

Prudential’s urban investment 
program has meant thousands 
of new housing units in cities 
coast to coast. 


The contractual rights and benefits of policyholders are limited to those specified in their policies. 
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it means investments in people. 
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High wire artist demonstrates Torino’s 
incredibly smooth ride 






Just released: 
Gran Torino 2-door 
hardtop with new Luxury 
Decor Package 






It took a lot more than a smooth ride to make 
Ford Torino the best selling car in the mid-size field. 


The closer you look, the better we look. 





Optional AM/FM stereo Torino’s instrument panel. All gauges are easy to 
radio with front and rear read, controls within easy reach of driver 
dual speakers 


Behind Torino's smooth ride are better 
ideas in engineering. Like angle mounted 
shock absorbers for increased directional 
stability. Rubber body/ frame mounts that 
help isolate the passenger compartment 
from road shocks. And a coil spring rubber 
insulated front suspension that minimizes 
Frontdisc brakes arestand- Oise and road vibration. 

Surprising luxury in a mid-size car. Pictured above is the interior ard on Torino. Power front Inside you'll find more room up front 
of the Gran Torino with Luxury Decor Package disc brakes optional Plus the kind of luxury you'd expect from 
high priced automobiles 

So take a good, close look at Ford 
Torino for ‘73. Discover why it’s become 
the best-selling car in the mid-size field 


The solid mid-size car. 


Optional electric rear window Torino offers optional A longer wheelbase and wider front # | iD ® | 41 J O 


defroster. (Torino's major com- steel-belted radial ply and rear track than major competitor, 
petitor doesn't offer it.) tires on all models for a smooth, stable ride FORD DIVISION => 










THE SEXES 


ish authors, among them Doris Lessing, 
Iris Murdoch and Stephen Spender, 
wrote a letter to the Times of London at- 
testing to the book’s literary value and 
“strict moral intention.” 

In the U.S., a conference sponsored 
by the National Organization for Wom- 
en voted to make the case the first in- 
ternational feminist cause. To further 
it, women in five U.S. and seven for- 
eign cities staged demonstrations on the 
date originally set for the trial. When 
50 protesters gathered on the lawn of 
the Portuguese consulate in Boston, 
Vice Consul Carlos Nunes relayed a 
curt reproof from his boss, Consul Gen- 
eral George Freitas: “The world would 
be a better place if each person would 
mind his own business.” To which one 
woman responded, “And you are mind- 
ing the business of the three Marias 
—which is why we are all here.” 


The Liberated Pimp 


Ditch digging, plumbing, truck driv- 
ing, lumbering. One by one, fields once 
closed to women are opening up 
Among the latest to admit females: 
pimping. Hamburg, Germany, scene of 
this latest “advance,” now has 300 to 
400 female pimps, each bound to one 
prostitute in a lesbian relationship. 
“With the emancipation of women and 
the increasing tolerance of homosexu- 
ality,” Police Official Karl Heinz West- 
phal explained last week, “more and 
more prostitutes refuse to be exploited 
by a male pimp and turn to women as 
surrogate men.” 

For the police, women pimps mean 
less trouble than their male counter- 
parts because they confine themselves to 
pimping, while men often pursue a va- 
riety of criminal interests ranging from 
theft to assault and even murder. Pros- 
titutes themselves do not necessarily 
fare better when exploited by females 
rather than males. Just as prostitutes 
keep their male pimps in flashy suits and 
opulent cars, they deck out their female 
bosses in expensive clothing and glitter- 
ing jewelry. True, the female procurer 
may keep house and provide a sem- 
blance of family life for her whore. But 
like a male pimp, the female sometimes 
fakes affection to cajole her prostitute 
into earning more money, and in some 
cases beats her into submission 

Hamburg police recount the sad tale 
of a prostitute named Erika and a pimp 
named Helga. For two hard-working 
years, they saved money to go into busi- 
ness as antique dealers. Then Helga ran 
off with the money. Heartbroken—and 
furious—Erika went to the police and 
charged Helga with pimping, but the 
case was dismissed because the German 
penal code recognizes only men as pro- 
curers. That legal bias will be correct- 
ed some time next fall, when a new law 
will make pimping by either sex a crim- 
inal offense. Small comfort for Erika, 
however. Her once beloved Helga has 
already used Erika’s earnings to open 
an antique shop of her own 
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Orpheus in the 
Gray Shades 


Chicago's Ravinia Festival had not 
had such prestige and excitement since 
Seiji Ozawa stepped down as music di- 
rector in 1968. Part of last week's furor 
was over Soprano Beverly Sills, unfurl- 
ing the druidical delights of Bellini’s 
Norma. But even more of it was over 
the short, pudgy, bespectacled white 
man with a modified Afro who ambled 
out to the podium and called the Chi- 
cago Symphony to work with a mighty 
sweep of his left fist. 

He gently signaled a lyrical passage 
with a crook of the finger and a nod of 
the head. A percussive, firmly beating 
section found him tapping a foot and 
doing shallow knee bends. Whatever his 
body language, the playing and singing 
were exhilarating in their bel canto 
mood and color, and the standing ova- 
tion of the audience was almost anti- 
climactic. As Sills put it: “He's going to 
be one of our great American artists.” 

Wintry Fare. At age 30, Conductor 
James Levine is on his way. A virtual 
unknown three years ago, Levine now 
ranks with Michael Tilson Thomas, 28, 
as one of the two hottest young conduc- 
tors on the American scene. Tackling 
such wintry fare as Beethoven's Missa 
Solemnis, or sitting down at the piano to 
conduct and play Mozart's Piano Con- 
certo No. 12 with a crystalline joy, Le- 
vine has given this summer's Ravinia 
programs new musical depth as well as 
box office appeal 

Elsewhere in the last couple of sea- 
sons, Levine's guest conducting with the 
Los Angeles and New York philhar- 
monics and the Boston Symphony has 
instantly won the kind of acclaim 
—from critics, public and musicians 
alike—that most conductors take years 
to attain. His debut recording, the com- 
plete Joan of Arc by Verdi (Angel), star- 
ring Montserrat Caballé, Placido Do- 
mingo and Sherrill Milnes, confirms the 
skill and flair for Italian opera that Le- 
vine has shown in two years on the po- 
dium of the Metropolitan Opera 

No young Turk hammering at the 
walls, Levine has a mature attitude to- 
ward both audiences and music. He 
intelligently interprets contemporary 
music, but is not about to shove it down 
anybody's throat. “An audience is made 
up of people involved in other profes- 
sions, and it’s asking a lot of them to 
keep pace with the latest things in my 
art form,” he says 

Levine favors sporty clothes (he 
conducted one recent Ravinia concert 
in dark blue bell-bottoms and matching 
polo shirt) and is so relaxed that he can 
indulge in one of his favorite pastimes, 
eating, even during intermissions. Aside 
from his steady girl friend, a Manhat- 
tan oboist, he has no organized nonmu- 








CONDUCTOR JAMES LEVINE 
Food at intermission. 


sical interests except the Navajo rugs 
and dinosaur bones that he collects 
for his apartment overlooking Central 
Park. Says he: “I feel there is enough 
scheduling in a musician’s life that I try 
not to regulate the other things I do.” 

The air of casualness is deceptive 
in such a disciplined musician. Too 
many conductors today strive for orig- 
inality but end up either with mere vis- 
ceral excitement or drab sterility. Le- 
vine succeeds by being disarmingly 
strict regarding what the score says in 
black and white and delightfully lyr- 
ical, like Orpheus, among the gray 
shades of interpretation 

When he was a toddler of two or 
three, black and white to Levine meant 
the piano keys he could barely reach 
but nevertheless managed to bang in- 
telligently at his parents’ home in Cin- 
cinnati. His father Lawrence, a former 
dance-band leader under the name 
Larry Lee, was working his way up to 
president of a dress-manufacturing 
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MUSIC & DANCE 


firm. Until her marriage, Mother Hel- 
en had been a Broadway ingénue 

Jimmy’s piano lessons began when 
he was four and still did not Know the al- 
phabet and could only count to ten. He 
had lots of toys but played only with a 
record player and miniature puppet 
stage. With these, by the age of nine, 
he was producing operas at home 
—singing, conducting and directing the 
entire score. He also attended the op- 
era and symphony in Cincinnati with 
scores on his lap, all the while conduct- 
ing with a knitting needle 

At ten, Jimmy made his debut with 
the Cincinnati Symphony playing Men- 
delssohn’s Piano Concerto No. 2. He 
had arranged that all by himself through 
his piano teacher. His parents found out 
about it when he interrupted a phone 
conversation one night to shout to them 
“They want to know if I want to be 
called Jimmy or James.” 

Beginning when he was 13, he spent 
his summers at either Marlboro, Vt., or 
Aspen, Colo., studying piano with 
Rudolf Serkin and Rosina Lhevinne 
respectively, but he never lost sight of 
his ambition to be a conductor, He went 
through the five-year course at Man- 
hattan’s Juilliard School in 24 months, 
and at age 20 auditioned for the Ford 
Foundation American Conductors 
Project. One of the judges was so im- 
pressed that he offered Levine a job. The 
judge was George Szell, and thus, in 
1964, Levine became the youngest as- 
sistant conductor in the Cleveland Or- 
chestra’s history 

He stayed with Szell six years, made 
his debut with the San Francisco Op- 
era (Tosca) in 1970, and in June 1971, 
filling in after the death of Fausto Cle- 
va, made his Met debut (also in Tosca) 
That and his subsequent work at the 
Met have won him a permanent job 
there. This September Levine will take 
over formally as “principal conductor,” 
a new post created to provide Music Di- 
rector Rafael Kubelik with a full-time 
musical and administrative deputy. The 
choice is popular with the orchestra. “It 
sounds like a cliché,” says Met Tuba 
Player Herbert Wekselblatt, “but from 
the moment he came into the house, it 
really was like a breath of fresh air.” 


Hoffmann Grounded 


Lust, murder, homosexuality, men- 
tal illness, even a mod satire set to the 
sounds of the Beatles. With innovative 
ballet subjects like these, Britain's Peter 
Darrell has become known over the past 
decade as a choreographer who was go- 
ing to be up with the times at all costs 
His latest ballet is a full-length Tales of 
Hoffmann based on the Offenbach op- 
era. Introduced last week at Manhat- 
tan’s Lincoln Center by the American 
Ballet Theater, it is a shocker of another 
sort: an old-fashioned, behind-the-times 
entertainment that will offend no one, 
please some of the public, and bore se- 
rious balletomanes to distraction 


Darrell created Hoffmann after 
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GREGORY & KAGE IN “TALES” 
Enough grace for a Giselle. 


moving his London-based Western The- 
ater Ballet to Glasgow in 1970, where 
it became the government-subsidized 
(98%) Scottish Theater Ballet. “Scot 
land doesn’t see a great deal of ballet,” 
says Darrell, 43. “It's a matter of ed- 
ucating the public. I wanted to do a bal- 
let that was going to be popular.” Fair 
enough—for Scotland. But whether 
Hoffmann will catch on with the sophis- 
ticates among American Ballet The- 
ater’s audience is another matter 
Hoffmann works as an opera be- 
cause its music is inventive and full of 
deft characterizing touches, There is no 
reason the storied fancies of E.T.A 
Hoffmann cannot work as ballet too 
—as long since proved by Coppelia and 
The Nutcracker. This Hoffmann has a 
recomposed score by John Lanchbery 
that draws also on other colorful Of- 
fenbach works. But its choreographic 
steps and gestures are trite, even hum- 
drum at points, and devoid of the kind 
of grand line that grand ballet at its best 
demands. (Ah, those outstretched arms 
signaling the courtesan’s entrance—as 
in a silent film starring Theda Bara.) 
The arduous assignment of dancing 
all four heroines (La Stella, Olympia, 
Antonia, Giulietta) went to Cynthia 
Gregory, 27. Although Gregory 
emerged only last year as a star of the 
company, she has already been hailed 
by Dancer-Choreographer Erik Bruhn 
as “the greatest American ballerina 
since Maria Tallchief.” Dancer Gregory 
brought to Hoffmann an enchanting 
grace and élan worthy of a Giselle, tes- 
tifying to her thorough-going profes- 
sionalism. Swedish Dancer Jonas Kage, 
22, struggled noticeably as the hero, 
merely indicating that he was not the 
only one incapable of getting Hoffmann 
off the ground ® William Bender 
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If we can't fix your new air conditioner on the spot, 
well loan you one within 24 hours. 
Anytime this year. 


Air conditioner companies make a lot of prom- 
ises for their air conditioners. 

But only one of those promises really matters at 
all. That the air conditioner you buy is going to 
keep you cool. But, what happens when something 
goes wrong with that air conditioner? You're left 
sweating it out, weeks maybe months, hoping, yell- 
ing, screaming, trying to get some repairman to 
fix your air conditioner before you melt. 

But because Westinghouse makes what we be- 
lieve are the best air conditioners in America, we 
can promise you something nobody else does. 


Available at these participating dealers: 


Schottenstein’s, North 
3251 Westerville Rd. 


Arro Dept. Store 
725 Hebron Rd. 


This summer if you buy a new Westinghouse 
room air conditioner and it breaks down anytime 
this year, we'll loan you one within 24 hours if we 
can't fix yours right on the spot. 

And when it's been 85 degrees for two weeks in 
a row, that promise will comfort you almost as 
much as your air conditioner does. 

Westinghouse room air conditioners. 

We'll never let you lose your cool. 


You can be sure...if its Westinghouse @) 


Huddles, Inc. 
300 S. Columbus 


Schottenstein’s, South Newark, Ohio Lancaster, Ohio 

1887 Parsons Ave. Mac’s Tire Willman Furniture 
112 E. Main St. 215 N. Main St. 

Raymond Shetrone Circleville, Ohio Urbana, Ohio 


1401 W. Market St. 
Baltimore, Ohio 





The Landmark Man 


Given the chance to tear down some 
musty old theater and to design a glass- 
walled new “culture center.” most ar- 
chitects would rejoice and turn to their 
drawing boards. Not Chicago's Harry 
Weese. Though he is one of the nation’s 
most talented architects, he goes out of 
his way to preserve landmark buildings 
“We do it because it has to be done,” 
he explains. “Fine old buildings give our 
cities character and continuity. They 
give us a sense of stability.” 

Weese, 58, is a natural landmark 
man. He loves cities, he bicycles to 
work, not so much to get the exercise as 
to feel Chicago's texture. Characteristi- 
cally, he installed his office in an old 
warehouse with a greenery-filled atrium 
and a glass-roofed elevator—"so you 
can look at the clouds.” His own designs, 
from Washington's Arena Stage theater 
to the U.S. embassy in Ghana, are sim- 
ilarly lyric, and they always respect their 
architectural context. In his Walton 
Apartments in Chicago, for example, he 
used bay windows to echo those used by 
the city’s great turn-of-the-century ar- 
chitects: Daniel Burnham, John Root, 
Louis Sullivan and Dankmar Adler 
Says Weese: “I would rather match a 
cornice line, or set one that could be 
matched, than try to build a spectacular 
building that stands by itself.” 

This concern for urban fabric led 
Weesce to his first renovation job—Chi- 
cago’s Auditorium Theater. Designed 
by Adler and Sullivan in the 1880s, it 
had become a U.S.O. club with bowling 
alleys and finally ended as a neglected 
shell. Its roof leaked; its 4,000 velvet- 
covered seats were rotting. Weese me- 
ticulously restored the stately interior 
with its soaring arches, curving balco- 
nies and richly ornamental plaster friez- 
es. The work cost $2,000,000 and was 





CHICAGO'S AUDITORIUM THEATER AFTER RESTORATION 





finished in 1967. The result: a glowing, 
golden concert and opera hall with near 
perfect acoustics, 

Some of Weese’s restoration jobs 
notably Chicago's huge, Greco-Roman 
Field Museum of Natural History, its 
Newberry Library and Orchestra Hall 
—involve what he calls “good house- 
keeping.” He makes no major structural 
changes, but he reorganizes layouts and 
adds air conditioning and modern light- 
ing. The point: to keep old buildings 
useful, and so to give them new life. 

Daring Required. Sometimes that 
is a difficult task. Weese went to Louis- 
ville to save a small bank that he de- 
scribes as “one of the nation’s most so- 
phisticated examples of Greek Revival 
style.” By building a new auditorium 
and stage between the bank and an old 
warehouse on a rear lot, he turned the 
complex into a theater. Residents of 
Montgomery, Ala., called Weese to save 
the classical pre—Civil War state capitol 
from legislators who want a new build- 
ing. He has proposed new lighting and 
air conditioning and a refurbishing of 
the gracious old details, down to the yel- 
low-pine floors and marble fireplaces. 

“It requires some daring to keep a 
building's integrity and still plan for 
maximum feasible use,” Weese says. 
“You have to concentrate on what nor 
to do. If you touch one thing, like the 
plumbing, you can sometimes start a 
chain reaction.” As much as possible, he 
follows the original plans. That takes 
selflessness, the willingness to let a long- 
dead architect dictate nearly every step 
But, Weese wryly notes, “ Modern archi- 
tects have a hard time matching the 
quality of work of the old masters.” 

Weese is convinced that renovation 
almost always costs less than leveling 
old buildings and constructing anew. 
Boston’s old Jewett Theater, an intimate 
Georgian structure, would have cost at 


least $5,000,000 to replace. Boston Uni- 
versity is spending $400,000 to fix it up 
Even less striking buildings are worth 
refurbishing. Weese is currently starting 
a project, funded by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, to rehabilitate an el- 
egant, old three-story walk-up apart- 
ment house in a Chicago slum. “You 
can't duplicate it today,” he says. “Sav- 
ing this kind of building saves a bit of 
the urban environment.” 

There is a definite place for new 
buildings in his philosophy too. “Co- 
existence is the key,” Weese says. “The 
old with the new.” Then he adds a more 
personal reason for his efforts at preser- 
vation: “It might sound a bit chauvinis- 
tic—but maybe someone will save one 
of our buildings some day,” 


Hidden Stores of Poison 


For the past five years, Colorado au- 
thorities have been planning to build a 
new $22 million runway for Denver's 
Stapleton International Airport on 
about 600 acres of land belonging to the 
U.S. Army’s Rocky Mountain Arsenal 
The Army turned over the deed to the 
land in 1969, but as late as last May, it 
was forbidding jets to fly over the area 
because of unspecified “safety factors.” 
Denver Mayor William H. McNichols 
finally went to Washington to find out 
what was causing the delay. He soon 
learned. Beneath the prospective flight 
approach, the Army still maintains a 
stockpile of millions of pounds of lethal 
nerve gas. “It took us completely by sur- 
prise,” says McNichols. “The stockpile 
was supposed to be gone.” 

The nerve gas kills so swiftly that in- 
spectors carry live rabbits to warn them 
(by dying) of any leaks. In 1968, the 
Army had promised to move or “de- 
militarize,” ie., to detoxify and destroy, 
a certain portion of its deadly chem- 
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Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused By 
Inflammation And Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There's an exclusive formulation 
which actually helps shrink the pain- 
ful swelling of hemorrhoidal tissues 
caused by infection. In many cases 
the first applications give prompt, 
temporary relief from itching and 
pain in hemorrhoidal tissues. 

The sufferer first notices relief 
from such painful discomfort. Then 
this medication helps to gently re- 
duce swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues. Tests conducted by doctors on 
hundreds of patients in New York 


City, Washington, D.C., and at a | 


| Midwest Medical Center showed this 


to be true in many cases. 

The medication used by doctors in 
these tests was Preparation H®—the 
same exclusive formula you can buy 
at any drug counter without a pre- 
scription. Preparation H also lubri- 
cates the affected area to protect the 
inflamed, irritated surface and so 
helps make bowel movements more 


| comfortable. 


There is no other formula like 
Preparation H. In ointment or sup- 
pository form. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


icals. In 1971, it started shipping nerve- 
gas shells by rail to the East Coast, 
where they were hauled out into the At- 
lantic and dumped. 

Almost as soon as that program be- 
came known, it had to be stopped. Nei- 
ther Congress nor any other official 
body wanted to have the “ultrahazard- 
ous materials” traveling across the U.S., 
and their safety under water was not 
certain either. The Defense Department 
then announced that it would spend $50 
million to remove or destroy the chem- 
icals at the Rocky Mountain Arsenal. 
Until recently, everybody assumed that 
the problem had been solved. This false 
impression was strengthened last year 
when the Army provided the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency with an in- 
ventory of what it had in its stockpiles 
The extent of the nerve-gas supplies, 





NERVE-GAS INSPECTION AT ARSENAL 
What the Army did not tell. 


about which the EPA had not specifi- 
cally asked, was not mentioned. 

When Colorado Governor John 
Love was informed that the nerve-gas 
stockpile was still sitting ten miles from 
Denver, he was outraged. He tele- 
phoned newly appointed Defense Sec- 
retary James Schlesinger to express 
“doubt that the U.S. needs to maintain 
a nerve-gas stockpile as a deterrent, but 
that if it does, it certainly doesn’t have 
to be maintained at an arsenal which ad- 
joins a large metropolitan area.” 

The Pentagon now says that it plans 
to demilitarize the nerve gas starting in 
October. The process takes time (some 
will be detoxified in a special new fa- 
cility at the arsenal), and therefore Den- 
ver airport cannot build its new run- 
way before 1977. Meantime, Colorado 
Air Pollution Official Joe Palomba Jr. 
is investigating what other wonders the 
arsenal may have omitted from its in- 
ventory. Says he: “I do not want to be 
hit with any more surprises.” 
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Nobody should miss a word of a phone call 
that important. So we make a device that helps 
keep every conversation clear and distinct. 

It’s a tiny crystal filter. And it can help sepa- 
rate thousands of calls. Even though they travel 
over the same cable. 

To make it is no small task. We start by grow- 
ing our own quartz crystal. Thirty-five steps later, 
it’s ready for the gold and other precious metals 
that make up the complex circuit. 

We're Western Electric — at the heart of the 
Bell System. And we'll do almost anything to 
help bring people together. 
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You can get relief from the sun’s 
heat and glare with So/ex® heat- 
absorbing glass in your wind- 
shield and all around your car. 
It screens, absorbs and reflects 
much of what makes you 
uncomfortable. 

However, a proposed federal 
standard may bar heat-absorb- 
ing windshields because of a 
slight reduction in seeing dis- 
tance at night, although research 
shows that the human eye easily 
adapts to the difference. 

PPG believes that the advan- 


tages of heat-absorbing glass 
are too significant to ignore. 
Three out of four new car 
buyers would probably agree, 
since their cars are equipped 
with it. 

PPG makes upgraded prod- 
ucts like So/ex* glass because 
it’s better for us, and better for 
our customers. In fact, we try 
to make things better or easier 
or safer for people in every- 
thing we do. 

That's our way of doing 
business—in glass, fiber glass, 


paints and chemicals—and it 
works very well. Send for our 
Annual Report and see. Also 
ask for our new booklet, “Safer 
Driving with Heat-Absorbing 
Glass.’ PPG Industries, Inc., 
10N Gateway One, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 
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The Presidential Virus 


Viral pneumonia is sometimes 
known, as Senator Sam Ervin Jr. re- 
ferred to it in his lip-smackin’ drawl, as 
“walkin’ pneumonia.” Often, as Dr. Da- 
vid J. Sencer of the U.S. Center for Dis- 
ease Control pointed out, it is no worse 
than a bad cold or a touch of flu. But 
for some victims, especially those over 
50, the bug that hospitalized President 
Nixon last week is a misery-making, de- 
bilitating illness. Victims can be reas- 
sured by the fact that viral pneumonia 





PRESIDENTIAL PHYSICIAN TKACH 
A first bout with illness. 


proves fatal in less than 1% of cases 

All forms of pneumonia are inflam- 
mations of the inner surface of the 
lungs. The classic form, deservedly 
dreaded before the era of sulfa drugs 
and antibiotics, is caused by bacteria 
The vast majority of these cases can 
now be cured by drug treatment. More 
puzzling to specialists in infectious dis- 
eases has been the viral variety that at- 
tacked the President. This may be 
caused by any one of scores of differ- 
ent viruses, from those responsible for 
the common cold and laryngitis to those 
associated with measles and influenza. 
Infections provoked by these viruses do 
not yield to any known drugs, since 
medication that would kill the viruses 
would also destroy the cells that they 
parasitize. 

Actually, one common form of “vi- 
ral” pneumonia is caused by an organ- 
ism that is neither a bacterium nor a 
virus. Known as Mycoplasma pneumo- 
niae, or the “Eaton agent” (named for 
its discoverer), it is the smallest free- 
living agent capable of infecting man. 
The microbe is best known for down- 
ing whole barracks or dormitories of 
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victims at a time. One of the few ad- 
vantages of having Mycoplasma pneu- 
monia is that, like the bacterial forms, 
it is susceptible to attack by antibiotics 

When Dr. Walter R. Tkach, Nix- 
on’s personal physician since 1969, con- 
cluded that his patient was suffering 
from viral pneumonia, he knew that it 
might take several days for lab tests to 
determine whether the infecting agent 
was Mycoplasma or a true virus. He de- 
cided to administer an antibiotic imme- 
diately on the theory that it might help. 
Though Tkach declined to identify the 
medicine, it was probably erythromycin 
or one of the tetracyclines, which are 
frequently prescribed for Mycoplasma 
pneumonia. From X rays, he concluded 
that only the lower lobe of Nixon’s right 
lung was inflamed. 

For all viral pneumonias, the pre- 
scriptions and prognoses are clear: an- 
algesics (probably aspirin) to control 
fever and relieve headache, aching mus- 
cles and chest pain; bed rest; and lots 
of fluids. The President's fever of 101°- 
102° was neither unusual nor threat- 
ening. Still, the disease is considered se- 
rious enough for a man of his age to 
require the seven to ten days in hos- 
pital that Nixon was told to expect. 

To the layman’s natural curiosity 
about whether or not Nixon's illness 
may have been brought on by Water- 
gate, there is a straightforward, nonpo- 
litical answer. Anyone is more than usu- 
ally susceptible to illness brought on by 
transient, everyday germs in periods of 
stress, when he may be sleeping poorly 
and working too hard. Thus it is most 
unlikely that Nixon’s illness provides 
any psychosomatic insights into his feel- 
ings about Watergate—but quite pos- 
sible that his first bout with illness since 
becoming President is the indirect re- 
sult of that unhappy affair. 


By Any Other Name? 


A man who is licensed to treat pa- 
tients’ ills is a doctor and is undeniably 
practicing medicine. But is he therefore 
a doctor of medicine and entitled to put 
the magical letters M.D. after his name? 
Yes, contends Richard Oliver, 43, a phy- 
sician who practices in the little (pop. 
6,000) Georgia town of Eastman. No, 
says the Composite State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, which licenses physi- 
cians to practice in Georgia. 

Oliver is a doctor of osteopathy, a 
graduate of the Kansas City College of 
Osteopathic Medicine. He is entitled to 
call himself a doctor and put the letters 
D.O. after his name. Oliver has had un- 
usually broad training and experience 
for a physician of any school, and prac- 
tices obstetrics and gynecology in a 
small, neat building that he shares with 
a family-practitioner M.D. He also 
practices his specialty in the Dodge 
County Hospital. But, he complains, 
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90% of Georgians don’t know what an 
osteopathic physician is and are apt to 
confuse him with “rubbin’ doctors,” chi- 
ropractors or Outright quacks. As a re- 
sult, Oliver claimed in a suit filed in U.S 
district court, his practice was only 
about one-fourth what it would be if 
he could put M.D. after his name. 

Until recently, osteopathic schools 
accepted candidates with poorer edu- 
cational qualifications than did ordinary 
medical schools and gave inferior train- 
ing, with excessive emphasis on spinal 
manipulation. That is no longer gener- 
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OSTEOPATH OLIVER 
M.D. by court order. 


ally true. Most of the nation’s seven sur- 
viving Osteopathic schools have raised 
their standards and incorporated more 
general medical subjects in their cur- 
riculums. Their graduates are permitted 
the same professional privileges as 
M.D.s in all 50 states. Moreover, in 36 
States, including Georgia, osteopaths 
must pass exactly the same examination 
as M.D.s before they can be licensed to 
practice. Oliver passed such an exam 
in Georgia in 1971. He contends that 
his own osteopathic training is superi- 
or to that of many foreign-educated 
physicians who are allowed by the 
board to style themselves M.D. 

Oliver's suit naturally incurred the 
wrath of the Medical Association of 
Georgia. By no coincidence, the Geor- 
gia legislature passed a bill, which the 
Governor recently signed, forbidding 
anyone without an M.D. degree to put 
those initials after his name. Oliver 
charged that the legislation was lobbied 
through specifically to affect his pend- 
ing case. Last week the three-judge fed- 
eral court ruled in his favor; pending 
any appeal by the board, he is now Rich- 
ard Oliver, M.D. 
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The Russians in Houston 


The welcome was so warm that 
about the only thing missing was ba- 
lalaika music. Astronaut Tom Stafford 
greeted the Soviet visitors to the John- 
son Space Center in his newly acquired 
(albeit broken) Russian. Cosmonaut 
Aleksei Leonov—who in 1965 became 
the first man to walk in space—prompt- 
ly returned the linguistic compliment 
Asked whether he anticipated any lan- 
guage difficulties when Stafford’s Apol- 
lo spacecraft and his Soyuz rendezvous 
and dock in earth orbit in 1975, Leo- 
nov broke into a broad grin and said: 
“No problem English.” 

The camaraderie in Houston last 
week was more than simple friendliness 
between rival spacemen. The Soviet cos- 
monauts, marking an important mile- 
stone in international cooperation in 
space, were beginning their initial brief- 
ings by U.S. space officials on the Apol- 
lo spacecraft, including its life-support 
and communications systems. In fall, 
Stafford and his fellow crewmen, Deke 
Slayton and Vance Brand, will visit 
Zvezdnoy Gorodok (Star City), outside 
Moscow, for a reciprocal study of the 
Soviet spacecraft. Unless each side un- 
derstands the other's ship, serious prob- 
lems could occur when the spacecraft 
are maneuvering in earth orbit. But the 
cosmonauts—including Leonov and his 
sidekick, Engineer Valery Kubasov, 
who are the prime crewmen for the mis- 
sion—seemed to be particularly inter- 
ested in another American spacecraft. 
While touring a mock-up of the giant 
Skylab space station—which is signif- 
icantly larger than the Soviet Salyut 
—they poked into every compartment 
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ALEKSEI LEONOV (LEFT) & FELLOW COSMONAUT EXAMINE SKYLAB MOCK-UP AT SPACE CENTER 


within sight, flipped countless switches, 
and bombarded their hosts with end- 
less questions. 

Yet despite all the cordiality, there 
were signs of old tensions. The Russians 
were originally scheduled to spend six 
weeks in Houston, but they cut their 
visit to two weeks. Reason: had they 
stayed on, they would have been hard 
put to refuse an invitation to witness 
the launch of the second Skylab crew 
from Cape Kennedy, scheduled for 
July 28. The Russians have repeatedly 
shunned such invitations because pro- 
tocol would have required them to in- 
vite American astronauts to one of their 
own lift-offs—something they have 
steadfastly declined to do 


A Mixed-Up Sun 


Most of the underground activity in 
Lead, S. Dak., site of the famous Home- 
stake mine, consists of digging for gold 
But in recent years, a group of scien- 
tists have also been working a mile be- 
neath the surface at Lead to capture 
elusive emanations from the sun called 
neutrinos. Traveling at the speed of light 
and thought to be capable of passing 
through trillions of miles of solid lead, 
the ghostlike neutrinos have no mass 
or electrical charge. They are produced 
during violent atomic collisions at the 
core of the sun, and thus are believed 
to be a vital index to the activity and en- 
ergy output of the glowing mass that 
supports life on earth. What astrono- 
mers and physicists have learned so far 
from the neutrino detector in South Da- 
kota suggests that the sun’s output ts 
much less constant than has been be- 
lieved, and that variations in its output 





may explain broad climatic changes 
both on earth and on Mars. including 
such phenomena as ice ages 

The detector was designed by 
Chemist Raymond Davis Jr. of Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. Shielded 
from all other radiation by the rock 
above, the detector consists of a 
100,000-gal. vat of a cleaning fluid 
called tetrachloroethylene. A small 
number of incoming neutrinos collide 
with chlorine atoms in the fluid. The 
collisions convert the chlorine to radio- 
active atoms of the element argon, 
which can then be counted. Davis cal- 
culated a year ago that on the basis of 
what scientists know and theorize about 
the sun, less than one-fifth as many neu- 
trinos are radiating from it as would 
be expected. 

Since then, other scientists have 
speculated that this reduced radiation 
may mean that the nuclear fires at the 
sun's core are severely banked. Harvard 
Astrophysicist A-G.W. Cameron and 
others suspect that the banking effect 
is caused by a sudden, unexplained mix- 
ing of gases in the sun’s core, which 
leads to a brief expansion of the core 
and a reduction of nuclear reactions 
In all, estimates Cameron, it may take 
some 6,000,000 years for this cycle to 
run its course—during which the sun's 
heat and light would be reduced 

Warm Earth. Geological evidence 
indicates that over most of its history, 
the earth was a far warmer place than it 
has been for the past 2,000,000 years 
Humidity and temperatures were high- 
er, there was more cloud cover, and bar- 
ren zones with little vegetation were 
more common. If the banked-fires the- 
ory is correct, the relatively cooler re- 
cent period, including short-term “ice 
ages,” might indicate that the sun’s core 
is now being mixed, and may return to 
its normal output in about 4,000,000 
years. Cameron estimates that such 
mixing events may be separated by hun- 
dreds of millions of years 

If solar mixing does occur, it would 
also affect other planets of the solar sys- 
tem. In Nature, Carl Sagan of Cornell 
and Andrew Young of Caltech have 
suggested that fluctuating solar output 
could explain such Martian mysteries 
as the river-bed-like channels recently 
photographed by the Mariner 9 space- 
craft. Martian water, now locked firm- 
ly in the frozen poles, presumably 
would have flowed freely during warm- 
er times. Sagan and Young go further. 
Suspecting that our sun is not unique 
in its quirky behavior, they checked oth- 
er nearby stars. In the cluster Praesepe, 
they found a number of stars that var- 
ied widely from expected energy out- 
put. Such variations, they say, broaden 
the long-term temperature ranges to be 
expected near these stars, increasing the 
chances that earthlike climates—and 
perhaps life—exist. 
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SYNOD PRESIDENT J.A.0. PREUS 


Battle of New Orleans 


Were Adam and Eve real people 
whose taste of forbidden fruit tainted 
man forever with original sin? Did Jo- 
nah spend three days in the belly of a 
“great fish"? Did the Red Sea actually 
part for Moses and the Hebrews flee- 
ing from Egypt? Last week in New Or- 
leans, the 3,000,000-member Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod said yes to all 
those questions. By their votes, the 
delegates at the biennial L.C_M.S. conven- 
tion made a crunching and almost un- 
precedented shift to the right, a shift 
that promises a major purge at the larg- 
est Lutheran seminary in the world. 

The battle over the literal “inerran- 
cy” of the Bible has been shaping up 
ever since 1969, when a grass-roots al- 
liance of conservatives succeeded in 
electing the Rev. Jacob A.O. (“Jack”) 
Preus as president of the denomination. 
Preus, a former professor of Greek and 
Latin as well as Scripture, is no simple 
fundamentalist; like other orthodox 
Missouri Synod theologians, he believes 
that some parts of the Bible are poetic 
or symbolic—such as the Book of Rev- 
elation. But he also believes that what 
the Bible presents as factual is factual, 
and he holds what could be called a 
theological domino theory: if a man de- 
nies the Red Sea story, his son may come 
to deny the Resurrection 

Since his election, Preus has been 
waging a war of attrition against a num- 
ber of somewhat more liberal theolo- 
gians at the synod’s distinguished 
Concordia Theological Seminary of 
St. Louis, and particularly against its 
president, the Rev. Dr. John Tietjen 
The progressive majority on Tietjen’s 
faculty hold that the Bible is the inspired 
word of God because it has the power 
to bring men to salvation, but they be- 
lieve that insistence on inerrancy can 
actually obscure the Gospels’ message. 

At the New Orleans convention, 
Preus and his conservatives were in 
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complete control. The delegates started 
by re-electing Preus himself on the first 
ballot with 606 votes, 77 more than he 
needed for a majority. The convention 
next elected a seminary board that gave 
Preus forces a clear majority for the 
first time. Then after a series of rau- 
cous arguments and filibusters (“If we 
can't act like Christians, let’s at least 
act like gentlemen!” cried one delegate), 
they voted to recognize a statement by 
Preus on the Bible as the church’s of- 
ficial position on inerrancy and other is- 
sues. In their strongest action, by a vote 
of 574-45 |, the delegates repudiated the 
scriptural views of the seminary pro- 
gressives as “false doctrine.” 

A bitter fight apparently lies ahead 
for Concordia’s faculty. Tenured dis- 
senters who do not resign may find 
themselves facing church heresy trials. 
Church officials, in turn, could well face 
civil suits from dismissed teachers, and 
the seminary risks losing its accredita- 
tion from the American Association of 
Theological Schools. “Some professors 
will fight to the bitter end,” Preus told 
TIME, “but if we don’t act, the church 
will lose its doctrinal character.” 

Preus’ insistence on this “doctrinal 
character” may also erode ecumenical 
relations with the more liberal Luther- 
an Church in America (3.1 million 
members) and the American Lutheran 
Church (2.5 million). 

Indeed, with the Preus victory, the 
Missouri Synod Lutherans will stand 
quite alone—too scholarly to be fun- 
damentalists, too fundamentalist for 
most mainstream Christian scholars. 
One disheartened young Chicago pas- 
tor, the Rev. Lonnie Precup, suggested 
that the Preus takeover was in fact quite 
un-Lutheran. “I thought,” he said bit- 
terly, quoting Martin Luther himself, 
“that neither Pope nor Council could 
bind our conscience.” 


Devil’s Advocate 


Speak of the devil, and up pops John 
Updike. In an introduction to a new an- 
thology called Soundings in Satanism 
(Sheed & Ward; $6.95), Updike—a 
childhood Lutheran who became a Con- 
gregationalist—even turns into some- 
thing of a devil's advocate. Speaking dis- 
approvingly of the widespread disbelief 
in God's opponent, the novelist ob- 
serves: “We have become, in our Prot- 
estantism, more virtuous than the myths 
that taught us virtue; we judge them 
barbaric. We resist the bloody legalities 
of the Redemption; we face Judgment 
Day, in our hearts, much as young rad- 
icals face the mundane courts—con- 
vinced that acquittal is the one just ver- 
dict. We judge our Judge . . . incidentally 
reducing his ‘ancient foe’ to the dimen- 
sions of a bad comic strip.” 

The court is more complicated than 
that. Says Updike: “The assertion ‘God 
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exists’ is a drastic One that imposes upon 
the universe a structure; given this main 
beam, subordinate beams and joists 
must follow ... A potent ‘nothingness’ 
was unavoidably conjured up by God's 
creating something.” 

That powerful “nothingness,” says 
Updike, is named the devil—and 
the devil pervades man’s experience 
“These grand ghosts did not arise from 
a vacuum; they grow (and if pruned 
back will sprout again) from the deep 
exigencies and paradoxes of the human 
condition. We know that we will live, 
and know that we will die. We love the 
creation that upholds us and sense that 
it is good; yet pain and plague and de- 
struction are everywhere.” 

Beyond the archdemonic Hitlers, 
Updike points out, are the evils that per- 
sist in Everyman: “Is not destructive- 
ness within us as a positive lust, an ac- 
tive hatred? Who does not exult in fires, 
collapses, the ruin and death of friends? 
What man can exempt from his purest 
sexual passion and most chivalrous love, 
the itch to defile?” 

Good fortune is no escape, 
warns. “Indeed, the more 
fortunate our condition, the 
stronger the lure of negation, 
of perversity, of refusal 
Thus the devil thrives in pro- 
portion, is always ready to en- 
rich the rich man with ruin, the 
wise man with folly, the beau- 
tiful woman with degradation, 
the kind, average man with 
debauches of savagery. The 
world always topples.” 

What does all this suggest 
to Updike? “I would timidly, 
as a feeble believer and worse 
scholar, open the question of 
the devil as a metaphysical 
possibility, if not necessity.” 


DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN 
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DUTCH FAMILY POSING AT WATERGATE 


This Must Be the U.S. 


“We had been planning to come 
here some day,” said Harry Lafont, 47, 
a French businessman on holiday in the 
U.S. this month with his wife Suzy. 
“When the dollar was devalued once 
again, we decided we could make the 
trip this year.” Like the Lafonts, vaca- 
tioners from around the world are tak- 
ing advantage of dollar devaluations, 
cheap charter flights and their own high- 
er incomes by joining the biggest tour- 
ist invasion the U.S. has ever experi- 
enced. Led by the Japanese, British, 
West Germans and French in that or- 
der, overseas travel to America in the 
first three months of 1973 was up by 
29% over the same period last year. For- 
eign visitors to the suddenly teeming 
USS. shores are expected to number 3.5 
million before the year is out, an in- 
crease of 20% over 1972. 

Overseas travelers in the U.S. have 
gradually agreed on a list of “must-see” 
places that can be covered in a two-or- 
three-week stay. The standard Grand 
Tour in the New World always includes 
New York (main attractions: skyscrap- 
ers and Harlem), Washington (Govern- 
ment buildings and, recently, Water- 
gate), the Los Angeles area (Disney- 
land), and San Francisco (Fisherman's 
Wharf and Chinatown). For strict ad- 
herents to this two-coast itinerary, mid- 
die America is likely to exist in mem- 
ories and snapshots as the Grand 
Canyon, Las Vegas or one of the na- 
tional parks—all popular stops between 
the two Atlantic and two Pacific cities. 

Offbeat Side Trips. Yet the “if-it’s- 
Tuesday-this-must-be-California” ap- 
proach to U.S. travel is rapidly giving 
way to more interesting arrange- 
ments. “We're getting more sophisticat- 
ed, more intelligent visitors now,” says 
Diane Cook, executive director of the 
International Visitors Service Council 
in Washington, D.C. “They want to see 
America in depth rather than just the 
image.” As a result, there is increasing 
demand for offbeat side trips, such as 
visits to Western cattle ranches, East- 
ern college campuses and model cities 
like Reston, Va., or Columbia, Md. 
Also, as visitors return for second and 
third trips, they naturally want to see 
new places. “Florida will be the next 
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new one because of the weather and 
the beaches,” predicts H. David Seegul, 
president of Manhattan's Travellers In- 
ternational, a leading travel agent for 
overseas groups. “Then perhaps New 
Orleans or Colorado.” 

As first-timers, the Lafonts stuck 
pretty much to prime attractions. They 
had signed up three months in advance 
for an economy charter flight to the U.S. 
They set out, with a budget of $2,000 
for fares, meals and hotels, on a whirl- 
wind coast-to-coast tour of the US. 
During their 48-hour stay in Los An- 
geles, they sampled bumper-to-bumper 
freeway traffic, paid a visit to Disney- 
land, took a bus tour of Beverly Hills 
and a trip to the sprawling baroque 
mansion of Silent Film Star Harold 
Lloyd. Though pleased by the friend- 
liness of Americans wherever they 
went, the Lafonts were perplexed by the 
lack of bidets in their hotel rooms and 
bothered by the transitoriness of Amer- 
ican living. “The French would not ac- 
cept these little wooden houses that 
don’t last,” observed Lafont. “We build 
our houses to last for generations.” 

As with many foreign visitors, they 
encountered serious communication 
problems. “In Europe, a U.S. tourist can 
always find someone who speaks Eng- 
lish at the hotel or at the airport,” said 
Lafont, who is limited to schoolboy 
English himself. “Here, nobody speaks 
French. We got along as best we could. 
In New York we couldn't understand 
anybody. They must speak some spe- 
cial slang.” 

Unlike Europe, where motorists can 
move between capitals—and cultures 
—with a few hours’ drive, the wide-open 
spaces of the U.S. can take considerable 
time and money to cross. By far the 
cheapest way to do it is a special $99 
bus pass available only to foreigners, en- 
titling the holder to unlimited travel for 
21 days. Taking advantage of that bar- 
gain, Keith Wright, 30, a British tool- 
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JAPANESE HONEYMOONERS IN CALIFORNIA 


and diemaker, and his wife Denise, 25, 
managed to stay within their blue-collar 
budget yet travel 8,000 miles around the 
US. Since food, gasoline and other sta- 
ples of everyday life are frequently 
higher-priced in Europe than in the 
US., the Wrights were pleasantly sur- 
prised at many of their bills. “Accom- 
modations and eating in the U.S. were 
less expensive than we had thought.” 
Nevertheless, money is the one uni- 
versal hang-up for foreign visitors. For 
one thing, non-U.S. currency is almost 
never accepted by American stores—as 
the dollar, despite its current troubles, 
still is in many overseas nations. U.S. 
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Travel Service officials still recall with 
horror the case of a Canadian woman 
who broke her pelvis in a fall while vis- 
iting Los Angeles; outrageously, the 
hospital to which she was taken refused 
to admit her until Canadian funds were 
converted to cover a cash deposit. Med- 
ical treatment in general is a frequent 
source of irritation to visitors. “It costs 
$200 for treatment of a broken limb 
here,” notes Seegul. “That can be pret- 
ty shocking to people from countries 
with socialized medicine.” 

Many also come from countries 
where tipping is institutionalized, 
in the form of a 10% or 15% service 
charge automatically added to restau- 
rant checks and hotel bills. Though re- 
lentlessly drilled by tour guides on the 
more free-enterprise aspects of the cus- 
tom in the U.S., many foreigners be- 
come hopelessly confused when the 
time actually arrives to tip someone. 
They can also get taken. Chizumi Ota- 
ni, a Tokyo housewife whose U‘S. visit 
was a 50th birthday present from her 
family, recently handed a $5 bill to her 
waitress in a San Francisco restaurant 
to pay for a $3.30 lunch. The waitress 
did not return with change, and the vis- 
itor was too polite to search her out and 
demand it. “I learned something—this 
tipping is a very confusing custom,” 
Mrs. Otani concluded ruefully 

Sometimes Too Much. The over- 
whelming impression of most visitors 
to the U.S. seems to be one of friend- 
liness. “People are easy to talk to here,” 
says Sune Nilsson, 24, a student from 
Sweden. “You can just say ‘you’ to any- 
one, whereas in Sweden people like to 
be called ‘sir’ or by their title.” Agrees 
Dutch Camera Distributor Peter Pep- 
erzak, 45, a four-time visitor to the U.S 
‘The Americans are so open. You know 
immediately what they are. I like that, 
but sometimes it can be too much.” The 
Wrights’ happiest memory was of a 
helpful waitress in New York, but they 
felt that their long bus excursion had 
been partially spoiled by disagreeable 
drivers. “Maybe a bus driver's life is un- 
pleasant,” says Denise, “but on the 
buses it’s like you are a pest come to 
annoy them.” 

Despite such occasional complaints, 
tourists clad in sport shirts and shorts 
are fast becoming as familiar in the U.S 
as they are in the rest of the world. U.S 
Travel Service officials calculate that 
they will leave behind some $3.7 bil- 
lion this year, thus helping considerably 
to offset the $6.2 billion that U.S. tour- 
ists are expected to spend abroad in 
1973, More important, most will return 
home to echo the sentiments of Suzy La- 
font—and thereby ratify the ultimate 
value of national hospitality. Says she 
“All our friends are waiting for us to re- 
turn and tell them about our trip. We 
are going to make very good propagan- 
da for America.” 
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Unique Kodak design for sharp, 
steady movies, without movie lights. 


Fam" Of all the cameras that take low-light movies, only 
- Kodak XL movie cameras have a special binocular 
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Steady Stance living room. 
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sharp, colorful movies—in ordinary room light, with- 
Ee out movie lights. From less than $120 at your photo 
z dealer's. The XL55 (shown) with power 
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PHASE IV 


AWay Out of the Mess? 


Despite surging prosperity, the nation 
and the economy are drifting through 
soggy, somber summer doldrums. Infla- 
tion appears ready to bulge as soon as 
the price freeze is lifted. Food short- 
ages loom, the possibility of recession 
builds, and the ailing dollar bumps from 
crisis to crisis overseas. Still, outright re- 
cession can be avoided in 1974 if the 
Nixon Administration can enforce a 
strong, credible anti-inflation policy to 
get out of the mess that its erratic 
management of the economy helped to 
create. 

Last week, in a flurry of top-level 
economic policy meetings, the Admin- 
istration was striving toward that end 
Plans for Phase IV controls were all but 
completed, and probably will be an- 
nounced this week or next. According 
to Treasury Secretary George Shultz, 
the new program will be designed to 
hold down as much as possible the in- 

evitable jump in prices that will 
follow the end of the freeze. 

On paper, Phase IV looks 
tough. Profit margins will not be 
allowed to rise as much as in 
the largely voluntary and inef- 
fective Phase III. Big companies 
will have to get prior approval 
from the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil for all price increases. The 
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raises probably will be measured against 
the prices that existed in early January. 
when Phase III started. Companies will 
not be permitted to increase prices to 
make up for increases in production 
costs that occurred before the January 
“base period.” To further slow price spl- 
rals, companies in some instances might 
have to make their increases in steps in- 
stead of all at once. Export restraints 
will have to be continued for a time, 
says Shultz, or else foreigners will rush 
to empty U.S. granaries. Shultz, who dis- 
likes controls, revealed that the Admin- 
istration would like to remove all of 
them by year's end. 

Forced Savings Plan. Budget Di- 
rector Roy Ash also disclosed that the 
Administration is considering raising 
taxes to “brake inflation and restore for- 
eign confidence in the dollar.” Among 
the measures being weighed: an in- 
crease in gasoline levies and a “horse- 
power” tax that would fall heaviest on 
big, gas-thirsty cars. Most experts re- 
gard a tax boost now as ill-timed, es- 
pecially when the 1974 budget is slid- 
ing into balance and the economy's 
growth is slowing. One idea gaining sup- 
port among economists is a “forced sav- 
ings” plan to stabilize demand. Firms 
and individuals would be required to 
pay a part of their after-tax income to 
the Government in prosperous times: 
the money would be returned, perhaps 
with interest, when the economy need- 
ed stimulus 

Above all, the Government's suc- 
cess in quelling inflation will depend on 
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slowing the rocketing price of food. The 
surest way to achieve that is to increase 
supplies. The Agriculture Department 
reported that the prospects are good for 
a bumper crop this year, particularly 
for such basic livestock feeds as corn 
and soybeans. Even so, the rate of price 
increases in the supermarkets is not like- 
ly to taper off until next year, and then 
only if supply really catches up with 
swelling demand. 

Food prices for the rest of this year 
are expected to go on inflating al an an- 
nual rate of close to 8%. Phase IV will 
most likely permit food processors, 
wholesalers and retailers to pass on to 
consumers the increases that are paid 
to farmers for raw materials, which are 
exempt from controls. But companies 
probably will not be allowed to pass on 
some of their labor, transportation, 
processing or other cost increases, at 
least not immediately 

By holding down prices for pro- 
cessed foods while permitting the cost 
of raw farm produce to rise, the freeze 
has laid the groundwork for shortages 
later this year. Faced with soaring prices 
for feed, farmers killed baby chicks, 
sows and milk cows. Unable to earn a 
profit, meatpackers closed down, and 
food processors slowed production, 
Beef production could drop 2% this 
year; earlier it had been expected to rise 
3.5%. Pork production is likely to dip 
by 3%, and output of broiler chickens 
is running 1.5% behind last year’s pace. 
Says Don Paarlberg, chief economist of 
the Agriculture Department: “There 
will be fewer eggs. smaller supplies of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Milk pro- 
duction will probably fall off, and there 
will certainly be fewer canned goods, 
less margarine and flour.” 

The comfortable agricultural sur- 
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“Sorry, chief, but we're having to 
revise our revised revision.” 
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pluses that in the past kept American 
food prices relatively low compared to 
prices in the rest of the world may, in 
fact, be gone forever. According to the 
General Accounting Office, the $1 bil- 
lion sale of U.S. grain to the Soviet 
Union last fall was by far the biggest 
cause in lifting the price of American 
wheat by 100%, to $3 a bushel, and led 
to increases in the cost of flour and 
bread. On top of that, the GAO reports. 
the Agriculture Department made 
things worse by paying $300 million in 
subsidies to keep the selling price to the 
Russians unrealistically low. 

The plight of the economy is large- 
ly attributable to the Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s free-spending efforts to lift 
prosperity before the election last year, 
and its failure to restrain the boom that 
it had created. Even Shultz concedes 
that fiscal and monetary policy was 
much too expansive in the past. Some 
economists argue that those mistakes 
are now being corrected. For example, 
Walter Heller, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers under Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson, believes 
the Nixon Administration's fiscal and 
monetary policies are now just about 
right. and that the chances of real re- 
cession are less than 50-50. 

Yet there is growing doubt that the 
President's present economic team, led 
by Shultz, CEA Chairman Herbert Stein 
and COLC Director John Dunlop, can 
deal effectively with the difficult prob- 
lems ahead. Says Economist Pierre Rin- 
fret, a Republican and an influential ad- 
viser to Nixon: “Shultz and Stein are 
incompetent. They are a disaster. All 
they have demonstrated is the ability 
to lurch from one short-term solution 
to another.” The assessment is overly 
harsh, but it does reflect a wide frus- 
tration inside and outside the Admin- 
istration with repeated failures to bring 
the economy into line. Phase IV could 
well be the Administration's last, best 
chance to restore public confidence in 
its ability to foster prosperity without 
inflation. 


WOMEN 
The Unkindest Cut 


Earlier this year, the Council of 
Economic Advisers, in its annual re- 
port, presented damaging evidence that 
women are a long way from job equal- 
ity with men. The report noted that a 
woman's pay averages only two-thirds 
of a man’s wages in equivalent job cat- 
egories, but the CEA was unable to say 
how much of the discrepancy was due 
to outright discrimination. Last week 
CEA Chairman Herbert Stein revealed 
that recent studies show women get 
10% to 20% less pay simply because 
they are women. With that, Economist 
Paul Samuelson advised women to ex- 
ert more pressure, and suggested to em- 
ployers: “Try not discriminating—you 
may like it.” 
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“If you're trying to impress me, Monsieur, 
you're using the wrong currency.” 


MONEY 
The Dollar Fights Back 


A well-dressed man walked into a 
West German bank last week, drew a 
gun and told a cashier: “I want only 
Deutsche Marks. Don't give me any doi- 
lars, for heaven's sake.” He made off 
with 54,000 marks. 

Such are the depths of devaluation 
and disrepute to which the once al- 
mighty dollar has fallen. So far this 
year the German mark and the Swiss 
franc have appreciated about 35% 
against the dollar; the French franc has 
risen 25%. This is causing prices of 
many European exports to climb in- 
tolerably and threatening a number of 
Continental industries. To 
ease the situation, European 
monetary officials went on de- 
manding that the U.S. Gov- 


U.S. and European governments. Re- 
sult: the dollar rose in foreign money 
markets for three straight days before 
leveling off at week's end. 

The U.S. actions seemed less a pol- 
icy change than an expedient designed 
to convince money traders and multi- 
national corporation treasurers that 
they can get burned trying to speculate 
against the dollar—especially with the 
U.S. Government willing to support it. 
The U.S. would also keep speculators 
guessing as to when and by how much 
it might intervene. 

Because the dollar is undervalued, 
Washington still feels that market fore- 
es will ultimately cause it to rise. The 
West German government statistical of- 
fice has put together a set of figures 
showing just how much the dollar is un- 
dervalued. The exchange rate is only 
2.38 marks to the dollar, but a dollar in 
the U.S. buys the same amount of goods 
as 3.17 marks does in Germany. Sim- 
ilarly, the exchange rate for Swiss francs 
is 2.86, but the dollar's “real” value—or 
purchasing power—is equal to 3.90 
Swiss francs. The rate for French francs 
is just over four to the dollar, but the 
real value of the dollar is about 4.23 
francs, 

Until the dollar's official rate rises 
again, American goods in theory should 
be irresistibly attractive on foreign mar- 
kets, and some foreign goods should be- 
come increasingly expensive in the U.S. 
For example, a basic Volkswagen “Bee- 
tle” that sold for $1,899 in the US. two 
years ago now has a sticker price of 
$2,299; further increases can be expect- 
ed. Thus the U.S. trade and payments 
balances should ultimately improve. 

It is a nice scenario, but things may 


Indicator of the Week 


ernment intervene—buy up 
dollars on foreign money mar- 
kets to keep the dollar from 
falling out of sight. What they 
got in return last week was 
something short of resolute 
intervention, but it had the 
desired effect. 

First, U.S. officials at a 
meeting of central bankers in 
Basel endorsed the principle 
of intervention—apparently 
repudiating the tired U.S. po- 
sition that the dollar's weak- 
ness is Europe's problem, not 
America’s. At midweek the 
Federal Reserve agreed with 
foreign central bankers to in- 
crease by 50% (to $18 billion) 
the amount of foreign curren- 
cy that the U.S. can borrow 
under a longstanding “swap” 
arrangement for use in buying 
up surplus dollars abroad. 
Finally, West German finan- 
cial officials reported that 
there had been some limited 
official dollar buying—per- 
haps $100 million of it—by the 


The ups and downs of US. airline traffic 
serve as a good gauge of where the whole U.S. 
economy is heading. And airline executives can 
firm up their forecasts for the year when they 
see the traffic figures for May—the month the 
first big wave of vacationers hits the ticket coun- 
ters. Having just received last May’s figures, 
some airmen have revised their forecasts for 
1973 slightly downward. Though volume con- 
tinued to climb, for many lines the latest gain 
was smaller than in May 1972. Following are 
the total May traffic figures for all eleven U.S. 
trunk lines and the six biggest lines, comparing 
this year’s gains with last year's: 


Gain in ‘73 | Gain in ‘72 


Passenger 
Miles 
(in billions) 


ALL LINES 11.26 11.4% 14% 
UNITED 2.27 15.1 8.6 
PAN AM 1.89 6.2 14.6 
AMERICAN 1.47 6.4 8 

DELTA* 1.23 16 13.8 
TWA 1.20 9.9 6.8 
EASTERN 1.06 2.6 13.1 


“Includes figures for Northeast Airlines, which Delta ac 
quired in August 1972 
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be a little late working out that way. 
True, US. trade figures have begun to 
strengthen, but the US. will have to im- 
port more and more fuel—at higher 
prices. The recent imposition of export 
controls on U.S. soybeans and 41 other 
commodities will take some of the na- 
tion’s most salable items off world mar- 
kets. At the same time, prospects for a 
dramatic increase in other exports are 
not encouraging. U.S.-manufactured 
goods face a labyrinth of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers at many borders; a num- 
ber of American firms are reluctant to 
divert goods from the red-hot home 
market; and not a few U.S. products 
are at present unsuitable for foreign 
markets. Most household appliances are 
designed for American voltages, and 
some US. television sets cannot receive 
signals from some foreign transmission 
systems. 

The nation’s overall payments bal- 
ance is still deep in deficit (the shortfall 
in this year’s first quarter was $1.2 bil- 
lion). Some reasons: despite the dollar's 
drop, American tourists are still flock- 
ing to Europe, the U.S. still keeps 606,- 
000 military personnel overseas, and 
US. businessmen are still moving cap- 
ital abroad about as fast as they did last 
year. 

USS. officials recognize that until 
pressure on the dollar eases off, neither 
the “Nixon Round” of tariff negotia- 
tions that will open in Tokyo in Sep- 
tember nor the ongoing international 
talks on long-range monetary reform 
are likely to succeed. Yet it is doubtful 
that last week's recovery of the dollar 
signals a permanent cure. As a high of- 
ficial of an international economic or- 
ganization in Paris put it: “The dollar's 
future resembles a fever chart—many 
ups and downs, but no real change. You 
can describe the patient as still being 
critically ill.” 
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DENVER-AREA RESIDENTS RIDING TO SUPERMARKET TO PROTEST GASOLINE SHORTAGES 
Anticompetitive practices, or a rehash of refuted arguments? 
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GASOLINE 


Back Come 
The Trustbusters 


Not since the legendary trustbusters 
cracked John D. Rockefeller’s Standard 
Oil empire in 1911 has the petroleum in- 
dustry been under so much anti-monop- 
olistic fire. Last week the Florida state 
prosecutor hit the big oil companies 
with an antitrust suit, while in Los An- 
geles a federal grand jury opened a mas- 
sive probe of price fixing and monop- 
olistic marketing. In Washington, the 
Federal Trade Commission staff turned 
over to a Senate subcommittee a report 
charging that gasoline shortages are in 
part the result of widespread “anticom- 
petitive” practices. In Congress, legis- 
lators introduced a number of bills that 
would break the oil companies up into 
much smaller parts. 

The bust-the-big drive came as the 
gasoline crisis that fueled it seemed to 
be abating. For the first time since ear- 
ly June, the American Automobile As- 
sociation’s “fuel gauge” report showed 
an increase in the number of service sta- 
tions that were operating normally 
—that is, keeping regular hours and not 
rationing gas to their customers. With 
refineries turning out gasoline at pro- 
digious rates, gas stocks have been level 
or building up. Most important, demand 
has been waning, as drivers slow down 
and trim trips to save fuel. Still, some 
communities continue to be plagued by 
gasoline shortages, including Denver, 
Kansas City, even San Clemente. 

The FTC report charges that the oil 
companies should have been able to pre- 
dict increased demand and take steps to 
meet it. Instead, they “have attempted 
to increase profits by restricting out- 
put.” Noting the number of major refin- 
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ery expansions that have just been an- 


nounced, the report brushes aside 
industry assertions that environmental- 
ist complaints stalled refinery building. 
Said the FTC staff: “Now that govern- 
mental intervention has become a 
strong threat, these companies have 
suddenly overcome their environmental 
problems.” 

Although the report does not charge 
that the oil companies conspired to pro- 
duce gasoline shortages, it does assert 
that they have used them to “eliminate 
competition.” Over the years, the report 
says, tax regulations, depletion allow- 
ances and the now suspended oil-import 
quota system have allowed the 20 big- 
gest firms—those that control most 
domestic crude production, proved 
domestic reserves, refining capacity, 
pipelines and gas stations—to make tre- 
mendous profits at the production level, 
while holding down supplies and lock- 
ing out independent refiners. 

To change these policies, South Da- 
kota Democratic Senator James Abou- 
rezk and Wisconsin Democratic Con- 
gressman Les Aspin have introduced a 
bill that would permit a company to op- 
erate in only one of the four phases of 
the industry: production, refining, pipe- 
line transport or marketing. Democratic 
Senator Thomas J. McIntyre of New 
Hampshire has submitted a bill that 
would force all U.S. oil companies to 
give up their retail-marketing divisions 
by year's end. Florida’s attorney gen- 
eral, Robert Shevin, has also filed suit 
seeking to force the 15 major oil firms 
to divest themselves of their crude-oil- 
production arms. 

Price Fixing. The FTC is expected 
soon to file an antitrust complaint 
against the largest oil companies. In ad- 
dition, TIME has learned that the fed- 
eral grand jury that was convened in 
Los Angeles last week has subpoenaed 
confidential records dating back to 1969 
from about 30 oil companies that do 
business in the Far West. The jury, led 
by the antitrust division of the Justice 
Department, will probe alleged collu- 
sion by the companies to fix prices, con- 
trol supplies and squeeze out indepen- 
dent competitors. 

The oil companies dismiss the 
charges as nonsense. “Sure, the FTC re- 
port is absolutely correct,” said a sar- 
castic spokesman for Amoco. “All of 
us majors here forgot our traditional 
competition, got together and manufac- 
tured the postwar baby boom and the 
environmental push for shifting from 
coal to heating fuel, delayed the Alas- 
ka pipeline and thought up all the other 
reasons for a gas shortage.” The FTC re- 
port, says Frank Ikard, head of the in- 
dustry-controlled American Petroleum 
Institute, “appears to be a rehash of ar- 
guments which have been refuted many 
times in the past.” Perhaps so, but the 
trustbusting fever will have a beneficial 
effect: the investigations are likely to de- 
termine whether the charges of collu- 
sion and contrived shortages are valid 
—or just a lot of gas. 
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DISCOUNTING 


They Can Get It for You 
Wholesale (Almost) 


He strides across the home screen 
a burly leprechaun in work shirt and 
blue hard hat. In an accent straight from 
the streets of New York he answers an 
off-camera voice that keeps asking: “So 
what's da story, Jerry?” The story is a 
hammering promotion for JGE (Jamai- 
ca Gas & Electric), a cut-rate appliance 
firm that sells only to union members, 
civil service employees and their fam- 
ilies. As Jerry explains: “Know the 
model and number of the appliance you 
want; Jerry can get it for you whole- 
sale.” The voice concludes: “So that’s 
da story, Jerry?” Roars back the pitch- 
man: “That's the stawry!” 

The commercial, which has been 
blasting from four New York City-area 
television stations 144 times a week, has 
made Jerry Rosenberg, 39, a local ce- 
lebrity, renowned as the workingman’s 
friend. It has transformed JGE, which 
Jerry owns with his brother Charlie, 44, 
from a run-of-the-crate appliance store 
into a wildly successful discount busi- 
ness that is expanding its unbuttoned 
merchandising methods far and wide 
JGE’s sales have gone from $1.8 mil- 
lion in 1971, its first year of discount 
ing, to an expected $8 million this year 
Operating on gross profit margins of 
about 12%, less than half as much as 
other appliance dealers, the Rosenbergs 
will post net earnings of about $250.000 
from their single outlet 

The Rosenberg brothers are em- 
barked on a new venture that could well 
balloon their business without risking a 
dime of their own money. They are li 
censing the JGE name to furniture and 
carpet retailers who want to 20 discount 
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CUSTOMERS LINE UP OUTSIDE DISCOUNT EMPORIUM 
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CHARLIE & JERRY ROSENBERG MINDING THE STORE 


The licensees pay an undisclosed per- 
centage of their gross to JGE for its ad- 
vertising and merchandising help; be- 
yond that, they are on their own. So 
far, JGE has recruited eleven merchants 
in New York and New Jersey and is ne- 
gotiating with 28 others whom the 
brothers expect to sign up this month 
The Rosenbergs confidently figure to 
expand soon from coast to coast 
Big-time though it is, JGE sticks 
stubbornly to small-time style. Its 
“showroom” is a small, carton- 
crammed section of a warehouse in a 
sidestreet in Bayside, Queens. All sales 
are for cash. Except for the Rosenbergs, 
who sometimes help unload trucks, only 
part-time employees mind the store 
They include moonlighting policemen. 
housewives and four or five high school 
basketball players from the Friends’ 
Academy in Locust Valley, N-Y. Clerks 
make no effort to push a particular 
brand or persuade customers to buy a 
higher-priced item; they simply take or- 
ders. Yet JGE turns over $300,000 
worth of stock about every two weeks 
Save a Bundle. The Rosenbergs 
saw the potential of reviving real dis- 
counting seven years ago, closed their 
regular appliance shop and set their 
sights on a specific target: union mem- 
bers and civil servants who are willing to 
travel 50 miles or more to save a bun- 
dle. Now buyers queue up to get in 
—and save. A 5,500-B.T.U. General 
Electric air conditioner goes for $149 at 
JGE v. $184.95 at Macy's: a compact 
portable dishwasher sells at JGE for 
$159 v. $199.95 at Macy’s: a Sony por- 
table color TV sells for $375 v. $470 at 
Bloomingdale's for the identical model 
At first the Rosenbergs thought that 
by limiting their customers to union 
members, they could sell low and avoid 
hassles with manufacturers. But JGE’s 
advertising has riled competitors and 


brought it into conflict with anachronis- 
tic Fair Trade laws, which keep prices 
up by authorizing manufacturers to set 
minimum retail costs for their products 
General Electric, Sony and other major 
appliance makers will not deal with 
JGE because it sells well below the fixed 
price. Thus the brothers are forced to 
buy where they can—through coopera- 
tives or from friendly wholesalers and 
distributors. “We get up a little earlier, 
and we find the stuff,” says Charlie 

When Panasonic sued JGE for frac- 
turing the Fair Trade laws, Jerry re- 
fused to pay a fine, salivating at the 
thought of how much JGE’s good will 
and sales would be buoyed if he were 
dragged off to jail for cutting prices 
Panasonic saw the same sort of result 
and let the matter drop. In a recent 
counterattack, Jerry hired a clutch of 
scantily clad models—at $25 an hour 
—to parade before New York's city hall 
chanting: “Make GE stop hurting our 
Jerry!” 

The Rosenbergs were born on 
Manhattan's Lower East Side. For all 
their sudden wealth, they still live mod- 
estly, sharing a two-family house ten 
blocks from their store. Charlie, who at 
tended City College and had ambitions 
to be a musician, is a gaunt, sad-faced 
version of his ebullient brother and is 
one of the shrewdest buyers in town 
Jerry, who dropped out of high school at 
15 after setting a school record by play- 
ing hooky 61 straight days, is the crude- 
ly charming front man. Unable to fully 
believe in their new-found fame and 
fortune, the brothers continue to worry 
that somehow it will all be taken away 
perhaps by the Fair Trade dragon. Says 
sad Charlie: “We get up in the morning 
as if we were sitting on a bubble.” Still, 
the brothers are not daunted. Their new- 
est plan is a move into auto sales at big 
discounts. Hear that, Detroit? 
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EYECATCHERS 


Master Builder 


Architect-Entrepreneur John Port- 
man has done as much as anyone to 
turn Atlanta into a boom town—and a 
good-looking one at that. In the pro- 
cess he has become a multimillionaire. 
Once a part-time usher in a local movie- 
house, he designed and was an initial 
owner of the $200 million Peachtree 
Center complex of office buildings, 
shops, restaurants and hotels, including 
the spectacular Hyatt Regency Atlanta, 
that has revived the city’s downtown. 

Portman is now working his special 
magic in other urban areas. In San Fran- 
cisco, he is chief planner and part owner 
of the $200 million Embarcadero Cen- 
ter rising near the waterfront. In De- 
troit, Henry Ford II selected him to de- 
sign Renaissance Center, a $500 million 
development that should give a new spin 
to the Motor City. He also has build- 
ings completed or planned in Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Fort Worth, 
Brussels and Paris. Last week the gentle, 
soft-spoken Portman, 48, announced 
that he will make his first foray into 
Manhattan, putting up a $150 million 
combination hotel-theater that is de- 
signed to restore some of the glitter to 
the tarnished Times Square area. 

Portman plans a 54-story extrava- 
ganza including a 1,050-seat theater lo- 
cated below ground level; twelve floors 
of shops, meeting rooms and restau- 
rants; and above it 
all, a 37-story-high, 
wide-open “atrium” 
around which 2,020 
rooms will be ar- 
rayed. Through the 
cavernous atrium, 
twelve spaceship-like 
glass elevators will 
zoom to a bronzed- 
glass rooftop pent- 
house containing a 
cocktail lounge and a 
revolving restaurant. 
Construction of the 
hotel, which will be 





co-owned by Portman and managed by 
Edward Carlson's Western Internation- 
al Hotels, is to begin next year, with 
the opening set for 1977. Says Portman: 
“Times Square now is only skin-deep 
—a facade of lights and signs with no 
depth or substance. I hope that the new 
hotel complex will speed the entire de- 
velopment of Times Square.” 


Where the Bucks Stop 


While Merrill Lynch professes to be 
bullish on America, Donald Regan, 
chairman of the largest brokerage of all, 
has more ursine feelings these days 
about Merrill Lynch. With trading vol- 
ume fading and profits dwindling 
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DONALD REGAN 


throughout the securities business, Re- 
gan has pared the salaries of Merrill 
Lynch's 140 highest executives by 10% 
to 20%. The cuts are expected to save 
about $900,000 a year and impress the 
20,000 other employees with the need 
for economy. 

The reductions are only part of a 
year-old effort to shrink overhead at 
Merrill Lynch, which is considered one 
of the best-managed firms in the busi- 
ness. Merrill Lynch has reduced its pay- 
roll by more than 500, primarily 
through attrition, limited many of its 
brokers to a single telephone, and put 
restrictions on the use of first-class 
mail, messenger services and copying 
machines. 

Regan, who will lose about $40,000 
from his own $240,000 salary-and-bo- 
nus package, is merely acting out Wall 
Street's growing bearishness about the 
prospects of making ends meet. In the 
first five months of 1973, U.S. broker- 
age houses lost a total of $153 million, 
and a number have reduced executive 
salaries. No fewer than 68 firms are on 
the New York Stock Exchange's “warn- 
ing list” because they are operating at 
a loss. For this year’s first quarter Mer- 
rill Lynch's revenues were down 8%, 
and profits 53%; its stock has shrunk 
this year from 32% to last week's 13%. 

Like other brokerage heads, Regan 
may now feel that he expanded his firm 
more rapidly than trading volume war- 
ranted. Last year he moved headquar- 
ters to a lavish building on lower Broad- 
way. Two years ago he enlisted IBM to 
put in a computerized communications 
system with a terminal for each bro- 
ker; the project has since been shelved 
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Still Regan remains one of the most 
influential persons in the securities busi- 
ness. He was a primary force in per- 
suading his 20 fellow New York Stock 
Exchange directors to endorse the prin- 
ciple of competitive, unfixed rates for 
all trades. That policy will be enunci- 
ated in an Exchange position paper to 
be published this week 


Gray’s Eminence 


Born on a Georgia farm, Harry J. 
Gray studied journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, won a Bronze Star as an 
infantry captain in World War II, and 
then, as advertising manager for a Chi- 
cago car dealer, pioneered the gimmick 
of having the dealer do his own radio 
commercials. One cold and icy night a 
decade ago, when Gray was a senior 
vice president of Litton Industries, he 
cracked up his motorcycle, fracturing 
a hip and a leg. Though laid up for eight 
months, Gray did not miss a day’s work. 
Into a hospital room next to his own he 
moved a secretary, files and phones, and 
he continued to run the company’s elec- 
tronics-components division. 

Now 53, Gray has not slackened his 

pace a bit since he left Litton in 1971, 
when it appeared 
that he would have 
to wait too long 
for Chairman Tex 
Thornton and then 
President Roy Ash 
to step down. Gray 
moved to the presi- 
dency of Connecti- 
cut’s United Aircraft 
Corp., world’s largest 
maker of jet engines 
(Pratt & Whitney). 
Today he is launch- 
ing a major diversifi- 
cation for the $2 bil- Harry GRAY 
lion-a-year company. 
Last week United made a deal to swap 
$750 million of its stock for the Signal 
Companies, headquartered in Beverly 
Hills. Signal had $1.5 billion in sales 
last year from drilling oil and gas, man- 
ufacturing Garrett gas turbines and 
aerospace gear, and making Mack 
trucks. If shareholders and trustbusters 
approve, the deal will make United the 
nation’s 24th largest manufacturer. 

The tie-up will help United reduce 
its dependence on federal contracts for 
51% of revenues. Signal shareholders, 
who have seen earnings dwindle from 
$90 million in 1968 to $41 million last 
year, will start receiving div idends more 
than triple Signal’s present 50¢ a share 
Some Signal directors were reluctant to 
team up with United; the firm took a 
$44 million loss in 1971 because of dif- 
ficulties in making the Boeing 747 en- 
gines. But United Aircraft’s juicy divi- 
dend and Gray’s indefatigable energy 
won them over. Signal President Forrest 
N. Shumway and Chairman William E 
Walkup will join the United board. Har- 
ry Gray, who continues as chief execu- 
tive, will remain in the driver's seat 
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About a gallon of gasoline a day. 


With the demand for fuel rising faster than the 
supply, here’s one way to help ease our energy 
crisis. According to the latest U.S. Bureau of High- 
ways figures, the national average for gas mileage 
is about 13.5 miles per gallon. The new Datsun 
1200 gets around 30 miles per gallon or over twice 
the national average. The average car in the U.S. is 
driven just over 10,000 miles a year, so you can 


save about a gallon of gas 

every day by driving : ae = 
a 1200. With : oad 

gasoline prices — <p 

going up, it’s 

a considerable == \ 

saving of S * 7% 


another important SS Sariy g 


resource: your money 
Drive a Datsun...then decide. 
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ONE OF THE 
BEST THINGS ABOUT AN 
INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY AGENT: 
HE DOESN'T 
HAVE TO SELLYOU 
INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE. 





There are two kinds of insurance agents. 
Those who work for only one company 
and independent agents who represent many 
companies. 

Industrial Indemnity is a major Crum & 
Forster insurance company. And like all of 
Crum & Forster's 6,300 producers, the 2,200 
agents and brokers who represent Industrial 
Indemnity are independent. They handle our 
workmen's compensation, property and 
casualty insurance, and other companies’ 
insurance as well. So when they make a recom- 
mendation, they have no obligation to suggest 
our insurance. Or anybody else's. 

This independence obviously frees the agent 
to give you the kind of objective advice you 
already expect from an accountant or a lawyer. 

If one of our agents examines your situation 
and then recommends one of our competitors’ 
policies, he’s simply doing the job you and we 
want him to do. You get the right coverage 
at the right price. When you're satisfied, 
he knows you'll continue to do business with 
him. And we're motivated constantly to 
improve our coverage and service. 

So far, the Crum & Forster companies have 
done extremely well amid this unusually 
intense competition. CGF provides personal 
and business insurance that ranges from 
homeowners, auto, boat and marine, to work- 
men’s compensation policies. And in a field 
of over 2,700 property and casualty groups, 
Crum & Forster is number 16. C&F’s total 


premium volume is $666.8 million, its net 
worth is $432.4 million, and assets are over 
$1.4 billion. 

For over 75 years, the Crum & Forster 
Insurance Companies have been writing insur- 
ance only through independent agents. And 
while everything in this experience has proven 
the value to you of using them, it’s just as 
important for you to get the right one. 

There are over 300,000 independent 
insurance agents in the country. But, as 
we said, only 2,200 of them have been 
appointed to handle Industrial Indemnity. 
All of our agents and brokers are insurance 
professionals who have established their 
personal and professional reputations in their 
communities. 

Call 800-447-4700 toll-free anytime. 

We'll be glad to give you the names of the 
Industrial Indemnity agents near you. Each 

of them would be happy to sit down with 

you and appraise your insurance situation and 
to then give you his expert, objective opinion— 
without any obligation to you. Or to us. 

We're glad to recommend him. Even 
though he may not always recommend us. 


INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY 
one of the 
CRUM.: FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE POLICY MAKERS. 
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THE FUTURE 


Deutschland Uber Alles 


A Paris-born team of forecasters 
fielded by Futurist Herman Kahn's 
Hudson Institute caused a sensation in 
Europe last spring when it predicted 
that the French gross national product 
would surpass West Germany's in the 
1980s. Now a Swiss research firm, Prog- 
nos, A.G., has come to a contrary con- 
clusion: though West Germany is head- 
ed for some severe strains, it is likely to 
remain dominant in Western Europe 
for at least 20 years. 

The Hudson study was commis- 
sioned by the French government. The 
600-page report by Prognos, a well-re- 
garded Basel firm, was prepared for cor- 


Slavs and Italians) will swell to nearly 
3,300,000 as German manufacturers 
rely more heavily on low-paid foreign 
help to raise their productivity. In Ger- 
man plants, productivity will rise by a 
steady 5% a year (the long-term U'S. av- 
erage is 3.1%). The German work week 
will shrink from 42 to 38 hours. 

> Personal incomes in West Germa- 
ny, already Europe's highest, will in- 
crease from today’s average of $3,440 
per capita annually to $8,960. Yet in- 
flation will take much of the Gemiit- 
lichkeit out of the German future. (The 
magazine Jasmin predicts that the price 
of potatoes in German shops will qua- 
druple by 1980, while a dentist's fee for 
gold bridgework will increase a painful 
1,000%.) 

> West German exports will surge 





NEW BEETLES AT VOLKSWAGEN PLANT IN WOLFSBURG 
At least 20 more years of economic dominance in Europe. 


porate customers. Kahn's researchers 
concluded that the French would pass 
the Germans because of the greater pro- 
ductivity of French workers coupled 
with France's foothold in such future- 
oriented industries as aerospace and 
computers. Hudson's 5.5% yearly 
growth rate for France is projected as 
the highest of any industrialized Euro- 
pean nation. Yet Prognos Economist 
Claus D. Kernig argues that France is 
‘still so far behind in total output that 
it is unlikely to catch up with Germany 
in the next two decades.” 

Prognos researchers believe West 
Germany should be able to continue 
growing at a 4.5% yearly rate. If it does, 
the West German economy by 1985 
could more than double in size and 
reach the | trillion Deutsche Mark level 
—about $418 billion at current rates. 
Meanwhile, Prognos reckons, France 
will still be a distant second, with a 
G.N.P. of about $270 billion; Britain, 
with a $150 billion G.N.P., will remain 
in third place, only slightly ahead of It- 
aly (comparisons are difficult because 
of distortions in exchange rates). 

Other Prognos forecasts: 

> The 2,300,000 “guest workers” in 
West Germany (mostly Turks, Yugo- 
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from less than 35% of industrial out- 
put currently to more than 50%. But 
lopsidedly favorable German trade bal- 
ances will finally begin to diminish be- 
cause Germans will be investing more 
of their marks abroad while paying 
more for raw materials from the de- 
veloping countries 

> For the first time, the German 
government will be forced to deal with 
a problem that is familiar in the U.S 
—special “structural” unemployment in 
a time of economic expansion. Explains 
Economist Kernig: “Germany will soon 
see more Germans seeking work, while 
more immigrant workers have jobs.” 

The Prognos prognosticators fore- 
cast two traumatic developments, both 
arising from saturated world auto mar- 
kets and the relatively poor productivity 
of German auto workers. (With 610,000 
workers, the German auto industry 
turns out slightly less than one-third as 
many cars as Detroit does with about 
800,000 workers; Japan, with only 570,- 
000 auto workers, produces 40% more 
cars than Germany.) The forecasters see 
the land of the Volkswagen Beetle be- 
coming an exporter of a few expensive 
cars and an importer of millions of 
cheap ones, notably from Japan. 





Born. To Jane Fonda, 35, Oscar- 
winning actress (Klute) and militant 
champion of such liberal causes as In- 
dian rights and Women’s Lib, and her 
husband since January, Tom Hayden, 
33, one of the Chicago Seven and most 
recently a witness for the defense in the 
Pentagon papers trial: their first child, 
a son; in Los Angeles. Name: Troy 
O’Donavan Garity. 

. 

Marriage Revealed. Diana Rigg. 
33, British actress who played the sul- 
try, liberated karate expert of televi- 
sion’s The Avengers; and Israeli Artist 
Menachen Gueffen, 43; she for the first 
time, he for the second; in London; on 
July 6. Trained originally as a Shake- 
spearean actress, since 1972 Rigg has 
been a leading lady with England’s Na- 
tional Theater Company 

. 

Married. Ali MacGraw, 34, the wil- 
lowy Wellesley graduate whose acting 
(Love Story) is still accidental; and The 
Getaway rebel Steve McQueen, 43; she 
for the third time, he for the second; in 
Cheyenne, Wyo. McQueen summoned 
a justice of the peace from a golf course 
to a city park to perform the ceremo- 
ny, which was attended by McQueen's 
son and daughter and MacGraw’s son 
by her second husband, Robert Evans, 
vice president in charge of production 
at Paramount Pictures. 


. 

Died. Robert Ryan, 63, ruggedly 
good-looking actor with a talent for vi- 
olent roles; of lung cancer; in Manhat- 
tan. Among Ryan’s best performances 
in a screen career that spanned 30 years 
and some 90 films: the aging, failing 
prizefighter in The Set-Up (1949) and 
an anti-Semitic Marine in Crossfire 
(1947). Onstage he scored more recent 
triumphs in a Broadway revival of The 
Front Page (1969), in which he played 
the cynical managing editor, Walter 
Burns, and as the father in Eugene 
O'Neill's Long Day's Journey into 
Night (1971) 


. 

Died. Lon Chaney Jr., 67, son of 
Hollywood's greatest movie monster 
and something of a real horror in his 
own right; in San Clemente, Calif. Cha- 
ney, originally a character actor, cre- 
ated the role of the Wolf Man. But 
among his finest performances were 
Lennie, the clumsy, stupid giant in John 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men (1940), 
and the arthritic marshal in High Noon 
(1952). 


. 

Died. Frederick Marcus Warburg. 
75, sportsman, philanthropist, and for 
42 years an internationally minded se- 
nior partner and so-called “foreign min- 
ister” of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., one of Wall 
Street's oldest and most powerful bank- 
ing and investment firms; of heart dis- 
ease; in Winchester, Va. 
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CORRIERI & NUNEZ IN “MEMORIES” 


Revolutionary Ennui 
MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
Directed and Screenplay by 
TOMAS GUTIERREZ ALEA 


This is a work of considerable ac- 
complishment and historic importance 
the first Cuban film to be shown in the 
USS. since relations with Havana grew 
grim. Indeed, Washington spent a great 
deal of time deciding whether to let the 
movie into the country at all, and final- 
ly decided to allow it to be shown “for 
educational purposes.” 

It is difficult to see what anyone 
could find subversive in this intense, 
loosely structured narrative about the 
life of a middle-class intellectual in 
the days after the Castro revolution 
The movie is complex, intelligent and 
totally lacking in hortatory propaganda 
Tomas Gutierrez Alea is a director of 
cool passion and careful control. It is 
the measured force of Memories of Un- 
derdevelopment, as well as the novelty 
of its appearance, that has occasioned 
a critical reception somewhere between 
rapture and delirium. Yet just as it 
does not merit governmental suspicion, 
the movie cannot fully sustain that kind 
of response 

The opening moments of Memories 
are its finest. The credits flash over a 
kinetic, desperate dance sequence. The 
screen is crowded with faces; bodies 
whirl about to an African rhythm 
There is, through all the noise and the 
music, the suggestion of a gunshot, and 
suddenly a lifeless body appears in the 
middle of the dance. The music gath 
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ers force, people crowd in, the corpse 
is lifted away. the dance goes on—and 
the image freezes on the anxious, fright- 
ened face of a black woman staring 
out into the audience. The scene has 
extraordinary energy, with its sugges- 
tions of abrupt but casual violence, al- 
ways threatening but quickly absorbed 
The very next scene balances and com- 
plements it: a long interlude of fare- 
wells at the Havana airport, families 
breaking up, hurrying to leave the coun- 
try for Miami. Here is the first in- 
troduction of Sergio (Sergio Corrieri), 
who remains in Cuba by choice while 
his wife and parents fly to America 
His farewell is unique among the oth 
ers all around him for its detachment 
Watching his wife and parents leave, 
Sergio is not seeing his life out but 
watching it begin. 

Sergio considers his country very 
like himself: stunted, uncertain, still suf- 
fering from the physical and psycho- 
logical effects of “underdevelopment.” 
He lives off the income he still re- 
ceives on apartments the government 
took away from him, and tries to be a 
writer, sifting through the shards of 
his own and Cuba's past. He has lazy, 
erotic daydreams about his cleaning 
lady (Eslinda Nunez); he takes up with 
a girl called Elena (Daisy Granados), 
then loses interest in her. Her family 
drags him to court, where he watches 
the proceedings while considering that 
before the revolution he would have 
been judged innocent solely on the ba- 
sis of his class; now, he thinks, the 
court will side with the girl’s poor fam- 
ily. Instead he is exonerated 

As he spends a restless night, still 
trying to define his moral and intellec- 
tual status, the city outside mobilizes for 
a possible military invasion. There are 
phantom images of guns being hauled 
up to roofs and tanks rumbling through 
the gray morning streets. It is the time 
of the missile crisis 

What is most ambitious in the film 
—the delicate correlation between po- 
litical reality and subjective experience 
—is what works least well. What 
matters most, however, is Gutierrez 
Alea’s bright, hard intelligence and his 
restlessness, his searching after both po- 
litical and human resolution. ® Jay Cocks 


Square Dance 


THE MAN WHO LOVED CAT DANCING 
Directed by RICHARD C. SARAFIAN 
Screenplay by ELEANOR PERRY 


Here is a movie that hymns the joys 
of a woman’s subjugation to a man. As 
the standoffish wife of a rich rancher 
(George Hamilton), Catherine Crocker 
(Sarah Miles) runs away from home one 
day smack into a train robbery. The des- 
peradoes, making off with the loot, take 
a fancy to Catherine's horse. Since 








Catherine refuses to dismount, she too 
is borne off into the wilderness 

Two of the bad guys (Jack Warden 
and Bo Hopkins) naturally have a fierce 
letch for her. The third desperado, a 
stronger and more reserved type named 
Jay Grobart (Burt Reynolds), intercedes 
on behalf of her honor. This causes all 
sorts of fraternal tensions during the 
trek across country, leading to violence, 
death and a highly unlikely romance 
The affair is finally consummated when 
Jay sweeps the adoring Catherine up in 
his arms and mutters, “You are the god- 
damnedest woman | ever met,” as he 
bears her off to bed in the hotel of a de- 
serted mining town 

Eleanor Perry's script does not have 
the funk to be exciting or enough true 
spirit to transcend the wind-blown ba- 
nalities of the plot. Most bothersome 
is the conception of Catherine as a self- 
ish, useless whiner who is brought to 
her senses and full womanhood through 
the ministrations of Grobart. Even if 
Cat Dancing is meant to be only a 
kind of soap-oater fantasy, it is an es- 
pecially demeaning one 

The movie does have some casual 
charms: a good, rugged sense of West- 
ern landscape by Director Sarafian and 
a rather fetching performance by Sar- 
ah Miles, less mannered than her re- 
cent appearance in The Hireling (TIME, 
July 9). Burt Reynolds is best of all. His 
is a silly, thankless part, but he plays it 
smoothly, with a strong undercurrent of 
ironic humor. He is a deft and winning 
actor, and it would be good to see him 
again in something like Deliverance, in 
a part that challenged his abilities rather 
than pampered them #J.C. 





MILES & REYNOLDS IN “DANCING” 
Off into the wilderness. 
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Honor thy self 


Johnnie Walker 
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The Icegate 


PEARY AT THE NORTH POLE: FACT OR FICTION 
by DENNIS RAWLINS 
319 pages. Luce. $8.95. 


WINNER LOSE ALL: DR. COOK AND THE THEFT 
OF THE NORTH POLE 

by HUGH EAMES 

346 pages. Little, Brown. $8.95. 


According to the first law of hero- 
dynamics, every epic action has an 
equal and opposite reaction. One na- 
tion’s hero is some other nation’s vil- 
lain; one man’s idol is another's voo- 
doo doll. The second law is that legends 


WILSERT MELVILLE 


DR. FREDERICK A. COOK IN 1911 


tend to polarize and absolute legends 
polarize absolutely. 

For most Americans, Rear Admiral 
Robert Edwin Peary, U.S.N., is an ab- 
solute legend that goes like this: on 
April 6, 1909, after 23 years, eight at- 
tempts and Arctic hardships that includ- 
ed the loss of his toes, Peary became 
the first man to stand at the North Pole. 
It is a nearly perfect schoolboy legend 
of endurance and courage rewarded 
with honor and wealth. There is even a 
touch of Melville in Peary’s faithful 
black polar companion, Matthew Hen- 
son, who wound up with a $900-a-year 
job as a messenger at the U.S. Customs 
House. 

Yet, as history, the saga of Robert 
Peary was fissured from the beginning. 
Peary was never reticent about his hun- 
ger for glory. Like Douglas MacArthur, 
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he wrote ringing letters about ambition 
to his mother. Resting in his igloo after 
the last polar trip, he contemplated elab- 
orate designs for his mausoleum. But ac- 
cording to Matt Henson's recollections, 
Peary was sullen and evasive about their 
exact positions at the top of the world. 
He asserted his claim to the Pole only 
after returning to civilization and learn- 
ing that the world was already credit- 
ing the achievement to Frederick A. 
Cook, a Brooklyn physician. The stakes 
were high for both men: the polar itch 
had become the obsession of their lives, 
but there were also publishing contracts 
and lucrative lecture tours. 

Peary and Cook were quite differ- 


up 





PEARY ON DECK OF POLAR SHIP “ROOSEVELT” 
Penguin bumpers, greaseless pemmican and some fudge at the North Pole. 


ent. A Peary expedition was a big pro- 
duction with Government support and 
financial backing from a group of New 
York millionaires. Cook was a loner 
who had worked his way through med- 
ical school as a milkman. He preferred 
to travel light, live like an Eskimo and 
depend on his ingenuity. On one expe- 
dition to the Antarctic he saved his ship 
from the ice by using the bodies of pen- 
guins as bumpers. He designed clever 
gear, including a sled that could be con- 
verted into a kayak. 

Once below the Arctic Circle, how- 
ever, Peary and his friends could pull 
most strings. It took them two years to 
turn the tide of public opinion against 
Cook and in their favor. Cook fought 
back, but he was his own worst enemy. 
He had seriously damaged his credibil- 
ity in 1906 with a photograph purport- 


ing to show him atop Mount McKinley 
—an assertion that has never been 
satisfactorily proved. His last great mis- 
adventure was as an oil-stock promoter 
in Texas, where a mail-fraud scandal 
got him five years in Leavenworth. 

Nevertheless, the Peary-Cook con- 
troversy smolders on, as dark and 
smelly as an Eskimo’s blubber lamp. 
The Pearyites generally stand pat on the 
slushy record. Cook’s boosters, like Cal- 
ifornia Biographer Hugh Eames, author 
of Winner Lose All, tend to heap ben- 
efits where there is clearly doubt and 
portray their man as an unworldly un- 
derdog, victimized by the Establish- 
ment. Eames’ assertion that Cook 
reached the North Pole on April 21, 
1908, is not even borne out by Cook 
himself, who would not vouch for the 
accuracy of his instrument readings be- 
yond a “reasonable certainty.” It is also 
reasonably certain that Peary’s friends, 
who included newspaper executives, 
took special care and relish in destroy- 
ing Cook. For all his shadiness, he stil 
cuts a heroic figure. Unfortunately, the 
fullness of his personality is flattened 
by Eames’ frequently naive attempts to 
prove what remains unprovable. 

Dennis Rawlins, a former professor 
of physics and astronomy at New Jer- 
sey’s Upsala College, appears to have 
come closer to the truth. It is most un- 
likely, he concludes, that either Peary 
or Cook ever reached the North Pole, 
90° north latitude, 0° longitude. The 
odds against their finding it were too 
great. For the North Pole is a purely the- 
oretical location hovering over im- 
mense seas of drifting, heaving ice. To 
Rawlins, Peary's claim that he made a 
beeline to the Pole over such terrain in 
— 50° F. temperatures is hard to swal- 
low, particularly since he used his sex- 
tant sparingly. On the last leg of his trek, 
he ordered his only thoroughly trained 
navigator to stay behind. Peary’s re- 
corded speeds of the final march far ex- 
ceed the rate he had managed previ- 
ously. Others have noted that the logs 
Peary presented as evidence were sur- 
prisingly clean considering that Arctic 
explorers seldom washed before or af- 
ter eating their greasy pemmican. 

Scientific Job. The absence of ver- 
ifiable navigational calculations also 
discredited Cook's story. Yet in 1911, 
Peary’s records struggled past a con- 
gressional subcommittee review. De- 
spite serious reservations, none of the 
Congressmen were eager to question 
Peary’s words as a gentleman and Navy 
officer. Such was the atmosphere in the 
days when exploration was a patriotic 
sport and not a scientific job. 

Who then was the first man to ver- 
ify beyond doubt reaching the North 
Pole on a journey over the ice? Revis- 
ing history is frequently a comedown 
for the hero (and anti-hero) worshiper. 
But for the record: it was not one man 
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IN EUROPE, 

_ WHERE A GALLON OF GAS 

GOES FOR BETWEEN 
2° AND $1.04, 

MORE PEOPLE BUY FIATS 

THAN ANY OTHER CAR. 

















Prices of regular gasoline in Europe : Belgium, $1.04; Denmark, $.94; Norway $1.04; Sweden, $.97; Netherlands, $1.02 
Portugal, $.94; Spain, $.72; Switzerland, $.89; Italy, 3.95; France, $1.03; England, $.77; Greece, $.76; Germany, $.97. (Curre ncy exc hz ange rate as of 6/18/73.) 


Sources: The Financial Times of London, Italian Gove rnment Travel, Institute of Petroleum, London, England. and the German Tourist Board 
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The biggest selling car in Europe. 
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at all but a U.S.-Canadian team led by 
one Ralph Plaisted of Minnesota. The 
party arrived April 19, 1968, without 
so much as a mush. They were riding 
Ski-Doos #R.Z. Sheppard 


Cries and Whispers 


POEMS OF AKHMATOVA 

Selected and translated by 
STANLEY KUNITZ with MAX HAYWARD 
173 pages. Little, Brown. $7.95. 


In the first volume of her magnif- 
icent memoir, Hope Against Hope 
(Time, Jan. 18, 1971), Nadezhda Man- 
delstam, widow of Poet Osip Mandel- 
stam, recalled her husband's grim joke 
on the subject of Russian culture in the 
1930s. “Poetry is respected only in this 
country,” he said. “There's no place 
where more people are killed for it.” 

Mandelstam was to die in one of 
Stalin’s Siberian prison camps at the be- 
ginning of World War Il. He was one 
of Russia's finest modern poets, an art- 
ist who built his poems from gritty 
blocks of life. Anna Akhmatova, a close 
friend of the Mandelstams, shared this 
politically hazardous aesthetic When 
she died in 1966 at the age of 77, she 
was regarded as Russia’s greatest wom- 
an poet. It is a distinction that today 
might be considered sexist, were this 
issue not overshadowed by the enor- 
mous struggle in the Soviet Union for 
intellectual and artistic liberty 

Born into a comfortable family, 
Akhmatova was basically unprepared 
for the life before her. This cruel age 
has deflected me,/ like a river from us 
course, she wrote. Yet, as indicated by 
this Russian-English selection of her po- 
etry, translated and commented on by 
Stanley Kunitz and Critic Max Hay- 
ward, Akhmatova’s life probably never 
would have run smoothly. Although the 
original music is lost even in the best 
translation, enough of her emotional 
tones come through this excellent Eng- 
lishing to suggest a tough individualist 
whose highly economical style was due 
not to reticence but a stubborn belief 
that she had distilled the truth and the 
reader could take it or leave it 

There is a mournful formalism 
about Akhmatova’s poetry, a quality 
that shaped her sentiments in much the 
way that the laws of nature dictate the 
beauty of crystals. Her life ts reflected 
in the cold facets of her art. Early po- 
ems tell of her unhappy marriage to the 
Russian poet, Nikolai Gumilyov. A 
short poem dated 1911 ends: He 
couldn't stand bawling brats,/ raspber 
ry iam with his tea,/ or womanish hys 


teria And he was tied to me 
Six years later, the Revolution 
dwarfed such domestic miseries 


Akhmatova’s marriage dissolved (Gum- 
ilyov was later shot by the Bolsheviks). 
and she withdrew into a brief marriage 
to an Assyriologist. Unlike many well- 
known artists, Akhmatova chose to re- 
main in Russia, / am not one of those 
who left the land/ to the mercy of Us en- 
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enues begins an uncompromising poem 
that goes on to be unnecessarily con- 
temptuous of those who fled 

Joining Russia’s “inner immigra 
tion” of outcast writers and thinkers, 
Akhmatova lived during the ‘20s and 
“30s by translating and scholarship. Sta- 
lin’s purges, which saw the jailing of her 
own 20-year-old son, sent her into a new 
creative cycle. The poems of this pe- 
riod scarcely disguised her bitterness 
Shah of the Shahs,/ blessed in Allah's 
eyes./ how well did you feast?/ You 
hold the world in your hand/ as if tt 
were a cold bright bead But what 
about my boy,/ did you enjoy his taste? 
Although the poem was titled “[mita- 
tion from the Armenian,” there is little 
doubt who the “Shah” was. 

The irony of World War II was that 
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AKHMATOVA IN 1932 
Deflected by a cruel age. 


it brought many Russians a small de- 
gree of freedom. Stalin entreated his 
“brothers and sisters” to unite in de- 
fending the motherland. Pravda even 
printed one of Akhmatova’s heroic war 
poems. Her dormant fame was reawak 
ened. In 1944 she received a standing 
ovation after reading her poetry from 
a Moscow stage. But two years later. 
with the war won, Stalin was asking 
“Who organized this standing ovation ” 
Akhmatova was proscribed again and 
her son was rearrested. 

Like so many Russian artists, 
Akhmatova learned to discern fate in 
the changing cold war weather The 
Khrushchev thaw brought renewed 
official acceptance. Much of her work 
was republished in Russia. At 75, she 
traveled to Oxford for an honorary de- 
gree, to Italy for a prize and to Paris. 
where 53 years before Modigliani had 
sketched her portrait. But fame, as 
Akhmatova once wrote, “Is a trap 
wherein there is neither happiness nor 
light.” Two years later, when she was 





buricd with full Orthodox rites, her 
graveside was crowded with the Soviet 
literary establishment 

Akhmatova’s life seems to have 
been dedicated by history to a task more 
important than making fine poems. She 
had a mission, as her friend Nadezhda 
Mandelstam said, to survive and testify 
about a cruel age. She embraced the 
role. In a brief recollection, she tells 
about the hundreds of hours spent wait 
ing outside Leningrad’s prison for word 
about her son 

“Standing behind me was a wom- 
an, with lips blue from the cold, who 
had. of course, never heard me called 
by name before. Now she started out 
of the torpor common to us all and 
asked me in a whisper (everyone whis- 
pered there) 

**Can you describe this” 

“And I said: ‘I. can. ~ 

@RZS 


Last Turns 


THE DEVILS AND CANON BARHAM 

by EDMUND WILSON 

219 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$7.95. 


The wretched old physique decays 
One smoulders ina slump for days 
Goes blank on names; gaga, forgets 
What one was saying; loses bets 
ind yet the effort must be made 
The bell to take the stage obeyed 


Edmund Wilson, who wrote those 
lines almost two decades before his 
death last year at 77, obeyed the bell to 
the end. The ten essays and reviews col- 
lected in The Devils and Canon Bar- 
ham are the last turns in what he once 
called the All-Star Literary Vaudeville 

Written in the final four years of 
his life, the pieces do show some stiff- 
ness and shortness of breath. Devils 
does not have the force of posthumous 
revelation that can be expected from 
his diaries and journals, which will start 
pouring forth early next year Yet the 
book is a reminder that Wilson, even 
falling off, wrote at a level that few 
critics ever reach 

He was not one critic but a daz- 
zling one-man symposium. Devils rep- 
resents Wilson the percipient tourist (in 
an essay on Italy's 16th century garden 
of sculptured monsters at Bomarzo). 
Wilson the memoirist and literary 
gamesman (in a record of his friend- 
ship with Novelist Edwin O'Connor), 
and Wilson the reviewer-who-was- 
there 

Also making a major appearance, 
as he did in a famous feud with Vla- 
dimir Nabokov, is Wilson the noble 
crank. Here he makes a dyspeptic but 
delightful attack on the cumbersome. 
pedantic paraphernalia assembled by 
the Modern Language Association (the 
college literature teachers’ “union”) to 
edit and publish classic American au- 
thors. The blame, says Wilson, goes 
back to “our oppressive Ph.D. system 
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When you sell yourselfona 
GE major appliance, you don’t 
sell yourself short on service. 
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ee §—Out Of ten, they'll have the part you need. 


Service by appointment. 
The last thing you 
need is to wait all 
day for a service- 
man. With factory 
service we make an 
appointment. 
Morning or afternoon, 
when youre sure to 

be home. 






Now it’s easier to pay for 
GE factory service. A|| 
you need is Master 
Charge or BankAmericard 
if you don't have cash around the 
house or your checking account is low. 


GE Customer Care... Service Everywhere: 
General Electric's pledge that wherever 
you are or goin the U.S.A., you'll find a 
qualified GE serviceman nearby, 

B Should you ever need him. 


Good Service...another reason 
why GE is America’s*1 major 
appliance value. 


A service truck like a door-to-door warehouse. 

GE Service is a network of over 100 Factory Service 
Centers and 8,000 franchised servicers. GE factory 
service vans carry more than 1,100 parts. So nine times 









Now we can find the trouble in your refrigerator in 
minutes without messing up your kitchen. In the old 


days, you'd have ice cream in the sink and parts all over 
the kitchen. Now, most of our no-frost models have 
Rapid Electrical Diagnosis. A system that starts 

with a computer 
check of all elec- 
trical circuits at 
our factory. It lets 
our factory tech- 
nician check out 
the main elec- 
trical components 
in about six 
minutes. 
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“The most beautifully photographed, 
articulately narrated, ingeniously arranged 
in-depth portrait of America yet devised 
for television” — Dwight Newton, San Francisco 
Examiner 

“It is my view that Cooke's 13-partseries 
is not only one of the finest documentary 
series ever presented on TV but one of the 
finest series of any kind ever presented on 
TV” — Clarence Petersen, Chicago Tribune 

















Watch Alistair Cooke's “America—A Per- 
sonal History”on NBC Television. Aco-pro- 
duction of Time-Life Films and BBC-TV. 
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shaver 
that wert 
to the 
Moonm 


ear, from nose to neck, and main- 
tains full speed to the end—iong 

enough to do the complete job 

We could go on about the virtues 

of the Monaco, but (a8 with so 

many things) you have to try it 

to really believe it. @ Send for your 

Monaco today in full confidence 
Put it to the test for two weeks 
You'll be delighted with the comfort 
speed and convenience—and the inde- 
pendence it will give you from water, soap 
batteries, electricity, styptic pencil and all 
other paraphernalia of conventional shaving @ 
If you decide the Monaco isn't the best shaver 
ever, send it back to us for prompt refund 
If the Monaco served the Apollo-14 astronauts 
so well, think what it can do for you under 
much less trying conditions. Once you've 









































When Astronauts Shepard and Roosa returned 
from their historic Apollo-14 flight, they were 
as clean-shaven as when they left 9 days 
earlier. (Mitchell decided to grow 8 beard!) 
The reason? The Wind-Up Monaco shever, 
selected by NASA to keep them comfortable 
and clean-shaven on their long journey 
@The first secret of the Monaco’s marvelous tried it you Il never let it go 
performance lies in its shaving head. Three Please send me 
continuously self-sharpening blades revolve — Monaco Shaver-Standard Mode! $22.95 
‘at such a fast clip that they actually give rv si Del Model-Anat $24 95 
72,000 cutting strokes per minute. And the C) Monsce hs uxe-Model-Anatomique 
guard is so unbelievably thin (5/100 of a mm— -] Special Trimming Head (optional) $6.95 
My check, plus $1 .50 for post. & ins. is enct 


about the thickness of a cigarette paper) 
(Calif. del. add tax.) 
Zip . 


thet pressure is unnecessary Just touch the 

shaver to your face and guide it in circular 

motions for the smoothest shave ever 

@ The second secret is the power plant. The 

palm-shaped body of the Monaco is filled with 

a huge mainspring, made of the same 

Swedish super-steel used in the most expen 

sive watch movements. Just wind it up and 

the Monaco shaves and shaves From ear to 
110723 
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San Francisco 
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BOOKS 


of which we would have been well rid 
if, at the time of the First World War, 
when we were renaming our hamburg- 
ers Salisbury Steak and our sauerkraut 
Liberty Cabbage, we had decided to 
scrap it as a German atrocity.” 

Throughout, Wilson holds to the 
aim he set for himself as a young crit- 
ic: “Try to contribute something new 
_.. or call attention to some neglected 
aspect...” An example of the latter is 
Wilson’s emphasis on Mencken's “ha- 
bitual confusion in thinking and his dog- 
matic German brutality ... We never 
expected coherence of Mencken. He 
was a poet in prose and a humorist.” 

As for championing unfamiliar 
writers, perhaps the best thing in Devils 
is Wilson’s double essay on Two Ne- 
glected American Novelists—the fastid- 
ious Henry B. Fuller, who chronicled 
the collision of Europeanized culture 
with a bustling new America in turn-of- 
the-century Chicago, and the flamboy- 
ant Harold Frederic, a foreign corre- 
spondent whose fiction looked back on 
the callow, small-town life of upstate 
New York during and after the Civil 
War. In making a case for both nov- 
elists, Wilson uses his well-known tech- 
nique of writing criticism that draws on 
the resources of fiction and history. 

For all the weighty compactness 
of detail and insight in Wilson's prose, 
it gives the impression of a broad sweep 
of scenes and events. The irony is that 
although Wilson ends by calling for full- 
scale books on both Fuller and Fred- 
eric, the reader of this essay may not 
feel in need of another word on either 
subject. = Christopher Porterfield 








Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Breakfast of Champions, 
Vonnegut (2 last week) 
2—Once Is Not Enough, Susonn (1) 
3—Harvest Home, Tryon (8) 
4—Facing the Lions, Wicker (4) 
5—Evening in Byzantium, Show (3) 
6—The World of Apples, 
Cheever (9) 
7—The Summer Before the Dark, 
Lessing (6) 
8—Curse of Kings, Holt 
9—Law And Order, Uhnok 
10—The Hungorian Game, 
Hoyes (10) 


NONFICTION 
1—Sybil, Schreiber (6 lost week) 
2—The Joy of Sex, Comfort (3) 
3—Dr. Atkins’ Diet Revolution, 
Atkins (1) 
4—Laughing All the Way, 
Howar (4) 
5—1'm O.K., Youre O-K., 
Horris (8) 
6—My Young Years, Rubinstein (5) 
7—Serpico, Moas (2) 
8—Weight Watchers Program 
Cookbook, Nidefch (9) 
9—W.C. Fields by Himself, 
edited by Ronald J. Fields 
10—The Implosion Conspiracy, 
Nizer (7) 
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The Artist as Monster 


Arriving for the showing of his new 
film, O Lucky Man!, at the Cannes Film 
Festival last May, Director Lindsay An- 
derson was incensed by the typical 
Cannes display of bared bosoms and 
battling paparazzi clamoring in front of 
the theater. He confronted one giggling 
“starlet” posing for photographers in 
the doorway and slapped her resound- 
ingly on the bottom. “Get on inside and 
see the film,” he told her, and then 
turned his wrath on Cannes’ organizer 
“This is a degenerate festival,” he said 
“I remember when it was fine. Now it’s 
cheap and disgusting.” 

If the starlet did go inside to see 
the film, she would have found that An- 
derson the director reveals as much of 
his dour, sardonic Scots heritage as An- 
derson the man does. O Lucky Manl, 
now on view across the US. (TIME, 
June 18), presents the audience with vi- 
sions of itself as it might be seen in fun- 
house mirrors, reality reflected as gro- 
tesque fantasy: Big Business in blue 
suits calmly watching a colleague throw 
himself from a skyscraper window; In- 
human Science manipulating evolution 
by transplanting a man’s head onto the 
heaving hulk of a hairy hog. Critics have 
called the film everything from “heart- 
breakingly perceptive” to “a laborious, 
sophomoric dud,” 

Anderson rages in his films at the 
state of modern humanity, deadened by 


conformity and isolated in a world gone 
ludicrously amuck. His job, he seems 
to feel, is to jolt his viewers awake the 
same way he did the starlet: with a 
sound moral thwacking. “The artist 
must always aim beyond the limits of 
tolerance,” he once wrote. “His duty is 
to be a monster.” 

As a young critic for the London 
film magazine Sequence, Anderson of- 
ten made such arrogantly intellectual 
pronouncements. The son of an army 
officer, he was born in Bangalore, In- 
dia, and educated at public schools and 
Oxford. Through his Sequence articles, 
Anderson won the opportunity to make 
his first short films—industrial docu- 
mentaries sponsored by a conveyor-belt 
manufacturer. His first nonindustrial 
film, a gentle documentary on deaf chil- 
dren made in 1953, won an Academy 
Award 

In 1956, spurred by the emergence 
of the New Left in the English arts, An- 
derson and other young men like Di- 
rectors Tony Richardson and Karel 
Reisz formed a loose association called 
“Free Cinema.” Their self-assigned mis- 
sion was to break away from the brit- 
Ue, upper-middle-class-oriented British 
film tradition and make gritty, natural- 
istic movies about the life of the Eng- 
lish majority—the working class. An- 
derson succeeded superbly with his 
1963 adaptation of David Storey’s nov- 
el about semipro rugby players, This 
Sporting Life. He then turned to “strong 





DIRECTOR ANDERSON AT WORK ON “O LUCKY MAN!” 
Visions in fun-house mirrors. 


humanist statements,” notably // ... Set 
in Anderson's old school, Cheltenham 
College, /f ... ends with the students re- 
volting against the stifling hypocrisies 
of the institution by mowing down fac- 
ulty and trustees with machine guns and 
grenades 

Meanwhile, Richardson had helped 
to bring Anderson into the Royal Court 
theater. Over the years Anderson has 
also made a reputation as an unflashy, 
deeply sensitive stage director, notably 


STEVE SHAPING 





Wanted: Aristocrats, $1.65 Per Hour 


Long Island, decided the moviemakers, has lost its old West 
Eggian elegance, so they transplanted The Great Gatsby to 
the more richly idle colony of Newport, R.I. Otherwise, no 
emerald-cut stone was left unturned to ensure authenticity 
in re-creating Gatsby's lavish parties. The set was Rosecliff, 
a villa designed in 1902 by Architect Stanford White. The 
Packards and Mercers and Rolls-Royces lining the driveway 
were lovingly polished antiques. The gowns were late 1920s 
Originals, and the million-dollar armature of jewelry was cer- 
tified Cartier. It was only fitting, therefore, that among the 
500 extras chosen for their “air of bored arrogance” there 
were more than a dozen scions of Newport's finest families 

“These rich are very star-struck,” observed a technician, 
trying to ride herd on a crowd that included Mrs. James Van 
Alen, Mrs. Claiborne Pell, Mrs. T.J. Oakley Rhinelander and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wiley Buchanan 

For some, the between-takes intervals outside in the rain 
quickly doused the delights of ogling the stars and each oth- 
er. “We were sitting there looking like an Indian tribe, with 
blankets around us,” explained Mr. Buchanan, “and I said, 
‘I'm going home.’ “ Others were ready for more. “We were 
paid $1.65 an hour, and I'll probably have to pay a surgeon 
God knows what to repair my legs,” said Mrs. Robert (“Oat- 
sie’) Charles, who stood on the party set from 6 p.m. to 6 
a.m. “But I'd do it again if I could stand up.” 

By week’s end a few Newporters had got thoroughly into 
the class spirit of their roles. Noted one bejeweled matron, 
“Some of the extras playing grand ladies have begun or- 
dering around others dressed as maids.” 


MIA FARROW (LEFT), RHINELANDER, VAN ALEN 








SHOW BUSINESS 


with productions of several plays by 
Storey, including The Contractor, 
Home, and The Changing Room—low- 
keyed, subtly poetic accounts of seem- 
ingly mundane lives. 

The old New Leftist fills in between 
his stage and film projects by making 
TV commercials. “In America, repu- 
table directors don’t do that,” he notes 
“In England they do. It's a better way 
of making bread and butter than mak- 
ing bread-and-butter feature films.” 

A stocky man with a serious mien 
and a sharp, witty manner, Anderson, 
50, is so obsessive about his work that 
he has remained a determined bache- 
lor: marriage, he says, “would be fatal. 
I would have obligations elsewhere.” He 
has holed up in the same book-littered 
flat for 16 years, sometimes choosing 
not even to answer his phone. He dress- 
es with studied shabbiness and culti- 
vates an aversion for big hotels, big par- 
ties and fancy restaurants. “He hates 
anything fashionable,” says Actor Mal- 
colm McDowell. “If we go to a restau- 
rant and there are socialites there, he 
gets up and leaves, I've been to three 
bloody restaurants in one evening with 
him.” 

His commitment has earned him a 
loyal coterie of actors and technicians 
who turn up repeatedly in his produc- 
tions. “Any actor would do anything for 
him,” asserts McDowell, who plays a 
character named Mick Travis in both 
Vf and O Lucky Man! (The two 
Micks are not meant to be the same per- 
son; the name was repeated, says An- 
derson, “for old times’ sake.) Contin- 
ues McDowell: “The party scene in 
Lucky Man! was shot on Sunday—for 
free—because it was not in the budget 
Lindsay asked if we would do it, and 
every single actor came in for nothing 
The esprit de corps he gets from actors 
is amazing.” 

As a respite after 2’ years of work 
on Lucky Man!, Anderson plans to re- 
turn this fall to what he considers the 
easier business of the stage, directing a 
new Storey play. The program notes for 
his current London production of The 
Changing Room announce that Lucky 
Man! will be his “last film.” Not pre- 
cisely true, admits Anderson with a grin 
“It was a sort of devilment, I like to ad- 
vertise that directing a film is not the 
marvelous thing people think it is. In 
fact, I just like to make them think. Any- 
way.” he adds, “when in pain I believe 
in groaning a lot.” 





Mississippi Stagecraft 


Its a sight out of a Twain lover's 
imagined memory: a tiny, homemade 
Mississippi River raft, buoyant on blue 
oil-drums, flapping blue canvas greet- 
ings from its scanty half deck. On board 
is a troupe of traveling players who ply 
their ancient art along the river's mud- 
dy banks. But their message has a de- 
cidedly new twist. Funded by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts, the Otrabanda Theatre Company 




















































OTRABANDA THEATRE TROUPE AT RIVER'S EDGE IN MISSOURI 


—four actors, one actress, 
a crew-woman and, until 
recently, a dog named 
Sweenie—this summer is 
bringing frenetic, some- 
times avant-garde drama to 
30 Mississippi River com- 
munities from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. 

The members of Otra- 
banda—Sweenie excepted 
—are all in their mid-20s, 
former drama students at 
Antioch College under the 
tutelage of Flemish Play- 
wright and Director Tone 
Brulin. When Brulin moved 
from Antioch to the Car- 
ibbean island of Curagao, a 
group of his devoted students joined 
him, and in 1971 they formed Otraban- 
da (named for the black residential 
quarter of Curagao—known as “the 
other side”). After returning to the US., 
the company employed Brulin’s brash, 
blunt, highly physical and often noisy 
techniques mainly on tours to colleges 
and universities. “We played to very 
elite audiences,” says Otrabandist Da- 
vid Dawkins, “which was exactly what 
we didn't want to get into. We wanted 
to play to everyone.” 

Working in the backyard of a re- 
tired Antioch drama professor, in Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, the Otrabandists as- 
sembled a raft by strapping flooring and 
two-by-fours to twelve 50-gallon drums 
donated by a local company. They add- 
ed a canoe to trail behind for occasion- 
al jaunts to shore, then trucked the 
whole caboodle to St. Louis and 
launched The River Raft Revue—‘at 
the world’s most popular price; free!!" 
(The National Endowment grant of 
$15,000 is enough to cover expenses 
and possibly provide $25 per week in 
salary for each actor.) 

A green and white Volkswagen van 
and trailer, carrying props and a gaud- 
ily striped circus tent, drives along the 
highways ahead of the 4-m.p.h. raft. The 
idea is to pique the curiosity of the lo- 
cal townfolk with the circus tent and 
catch their interest with oldtime med- 
icine-show acts in the first half of the 
program—a jerky juggling act, for ex- 
ample, or the wonders of “Miraculo” 
the Magician, an exotic gentleman “just 
returned from the remote and distant 
shores of Long Island.” 

Then after an announcement that 





DRIFTING ABOARD RAFT 
“Mighty free and easy.” 


the second half of the show is “not rec- 
ommended for children,” the Otraban- 
dists perform Stump Removal, a rau- 
cous satire on the evils of modern 
society. In the eerie light cast by pie- 
plate reflectors strung to a pair of Cole- 
man lanterns, a mad scientist creates 
four human beings who romp about in 
long underwear of various hues and are 
taught to be guilty, suspicious, preju- 
diced and greedy. A second batch of 
people whipped up by the scientist re- 
volts, however, and imprisons him 
under an upended grocery cart 

Some spectators object to the play's 
negativism and strong language. One 
woman at a recent performance in Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. (pop. 32,700), was of- 
fended by the long underwear. “At 
least,” she bristled, “the girl could have 
worn a frilly dress.” The company has 
had to modify Stamp Removal by chas- 
tening its sex scenes and toning down a 
few lines—*the cheapest whorehouse in 
town” has become “the cheapest dance 
hall in town.” But Dawkins believes 
most audiences sympathize with the 
play's “rejection and overthrow of op- 
pressive authority.” 

After each performance, the Otra- 
bandists push out into the river again 
There, as Huck Finn said, things are 
“mighty free and easy and comfort- 
able.” despite an occasional near col- 
lision with a barge. “We like the idea 
of just being taken by the current,” 
says Actress Diane Brown. “You can 
take a deep breath and, whew, let it 
all out.” 
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Seagram's 7 Crown. E 
s America’s whiskey. “ 


People come here to walk the streets of the oldest city in America. 
St. Augustine, the city born out of Ponce de Leon’ fruitless search for the Fountain of Youth. 
And once they're here people welcome the unique light taste of 7 Crown. Fact is Americans 
everywhere enjoy 7 Crown more than the leading Scotch and Canadian combined. 


Thank you, America, for making our whiskey your whiskey. 
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SRAGRAW DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y 
AMERICAN WHISKEY ~ ABLEND, 85 PROOF 
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